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You cannot see it, but you can feel it in 
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tanley Cosgrove, pictured above working 
Sh a fabric design to be reproduced by 
silk screen process, tells us that 
madart Inc., has since commissioned 
S Bin to do additional designs, one of 
hich is reproduced on our cover. Other 
rtists associated with him in this suecess- 
ul venture are Robert La Palme, Jeanne 
théaume, Maurice Raymond and Paul- 
Emile Borduas. 
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“Pack train, oil exploration party’—Photo by Gerry Moses, 
from Imperial Oil’s documentary collection. 


As a vehicle of communication and public understanding 
of the complex oil industry, a varied collection of documentary photographs has 
been assembled pertaining to crude oil and its many products and to their functions 


in Canadian industry. 
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SOCIETY OF BOOKLOVERS 


NOW ENJOY the wor'd’s greatest books in editions hitherto available 
only to the privileged few! England’s famous FOLIO SOCIETY 
brings you its world-famous classic editions . . . magnificently printe: 
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‘the name for the artist’ 


OIL COLOURS 
WATER COLOURS 
POSTER COLOURS 


AND ALL ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


The House of Rowney is a family busi- 
ness founded in London in 1789, and 
there is still a Rowney directing the 
business. 

The name Rowney has been the first 
for artists in all that long span. All 
Rowney materials are made in England by 
craftsmen who have, in many instances, 


been in the business throughout their 
working lives. 

These personal factors are allied to an 
unceasing technical interest in the manu- 
facture of colours and all materials for 
the use of the artist. 

You can buy no better in the world 
than Rowney materials for the artist. 


GEORGE ROWNEY & CO. LTD., LONDON, ENG. 
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i most recent work may lack some of 
the trumpeting conviction of a quarter 
century ago, but it reflects infinitely more 
imagination and sense of what is going on in 
the world”, claimed Jane Watson Crane in 
her review in the Washington Post of the 
exhibition of Canadian art, which opened in 
the National Gallery, Washington, on October 
29, and which is now on tour in the United 
States. Her comments in general give us a 
clear idea of what a trained American observer 
finds of interest in Canadian painting. 

What she had before her in the spacious 
rooms of the National Gallery on Constitution 
Avenue, when she wrote her article, was not 
only a large collection of contemporary Cana- 
dian work but also a fair sampling of the more 
historical schools. Actually there were 56 
paintings by 32 living artists and 31 examples 
of earlier work, which had been brought to- 
gether from many sources by the National 
Gallery of Canada. 

From this ample selection, she found that 
on the whole Canadian painting was “forth- 
right, clearly defined and predominantly out- 
door”, and that it reflected “a sharp division 


A. Y. Jackson 
The Red Barn 


Collection: 
William Watson, Esq. 


Washington Views Canadian Art 


between the British and French elements in 
its background”. Besides such distinguishable 
movements as the Group of Seven, she decided, 
“There are also individuals as hard to pigeon- 
hole as some of our own painters.” Here, taken 
in consecutive order from her article, are 
other passages of description and comment 
on the exhibition: 

“The show opens with a few historic ex- 
amples—in character not unlike our own. The 
items speak volumes for the background from 
which they sprang—a_ portrait of a Negro 
slave by a self-taught French soldier who 
became a painter; a family group by a German- 
born land company agent, who was versatile 
enough to be able to turn out portraits, design 
buildings and paint religious subjects. These 
are eighteenth-century examples. 

“A little later, in the early nineteenth- 
century, came artists such as Paul Kane and 
Cornelius Krieghoff, who were beginners of 
the tradition of painting Canada’s great out- 
doors. There is one of Kane’s paintings of 
Indian life shown and a Krieghoff winter 
landscape. 

“We have great fondness for the school 
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which followed—landscapes painted without 
fear or favor by men who were content to 
proclaim the austere wonder of Canada’s lakes, 
forest and mountains without so much as a 
nod to fashion or a wink to those who would 
accuse them of narrow-minded provincialism. 
Here, as before, it seems to us that the work 
of Tom Thomson is still outstanding. Thomson 
was drowned in Canoe Lake in 1917 and it 
was after his death that the Group of Seven 
was formed by some of his associates. One 
can see how this type of landscape painting 
has been reduced to something of a formula 
and its limitations as painting are obvious. But 
at its best, which it is here in the National 
Gallery show, it is magnificent. 

“Beyond this group the road stretches out 
in many directions. In the contemporary sec- 
tion are realistic paintings of the type done 
here in the "thirties (Comfort’s ‘Young Cana- 
dian’ and FitzGerald’s ‘Doc Snider’s House’, 
the latter akin to Hopper and Burchfield), 
abstractions and semi-abstractions (able, at 
times brilliant, works, such as Fritz Brandt- 
ner’s ‘City from a Night Train’ and Carl 
Schaefer’s ‘Bull’s Eye’), expressionist work 
(‘Ruins of Brest’ by Michael Forster) and 
fantasy paintings by David Milne, who studied 
at the Art Students League in New York. 
Perhaps one of the most gifted and imaginative 
of the older men was James Wilson Morrice, 
who lived and worked in Paris a good part 


STANLEY CosGROVE. 


Landscape 


of his life and was associated with Matisse, 
Marquet, the English painter Conder and the 
Canadian-born American Maurice Prenderyast, 

“Of the young, one of the most sensitive is 
Jack Nichols, still under 30 (note his ‘Mess 
Deck’ which seems to us one of the finest 
things in the show). Nichols is largely self- 
taught, was an official war artist from 1944- 
46, painted in the U.S.A. on a Guggenheim 
Fellowship the following two years and is now 
living in Toronto. 

“Quite a bit of the non-conservative painting 
is contributed by artists of French extrac- 
tion. We took particular pleasure in the work 
of Paul Emile Borduas (‘Les Carquois 
Fleuris’) and Alfred Pellan, which is frankly 
decorative and up-to-the-minute, and of 
Simone Beaulieu, whose ‘Femme Assise Dans 
Un Paysage’ made us think of the American 
painter Bernice Cross. Work by Lillian Frei- 
man, who now lives in New York, resembles 
that of some of our own artists, and there are 
in fact many parallels. If one can pin down 
anything so elusive as a trend, it would seem 
that the Canadian show confirms an impression 
gained elsewhere—that painters are tending 
to move away from ‘national’ art toward 


greater cosmopolitanism (or is it internation- 
alism? ).” 

Further comments on this exhibition as 
received from a Canadian living in Washing- 
ton appear in our correspondence columns. 


The National Gallery of Canada 


Pau 


Paut-EauLe Borpuas. Les Carquois Fleuris. Collection: Mme Maurice Chartré 
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Witt Ocitvir. Gannets at Gaspé. 


Collection: John B. Richardson, Esq. 


Will Ogilvie — Disciple of Fine Line 


ANDREW BELL 


T= usual definition of a painter’s painter 

presupposes an artist who is greatly ad- 
mired by his fellow craftsmen, but who lacks 
any substantial following among laymen. 
Will Ogilvie confounds this definition. Many 
Canadian painters constantly seek in the work 
of Ogilvie aesthetic light which may in turn 
illumine and resolve their own artistic diffi- 
culties. Concurrently he enjoys a loyal and 
growing esteem among the more knowing 
laymen. 

For some time I have been puzzled by this 
happy anomaly, and have been seeking, in my 
mind, an explanation for it. Now, at last, I 
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believe I have a semblance of an answer. 
There is a dangerous tendency in our period 
to regard self-expression as the first purpose 
of painting. Painting of course is self-expres- 
sion, but in terms of serious creative work, as 
opposed to pictures done for therapeutic ends, 
this can never be the primary aim. Communi- 
cation of ideas and emotions—between the 
artist and if not a large public, then a dis- 
cerning few,—has always been the point of 
serious painting. 

The emphasis today on self-expression is a 
substantial cause of much of the current 
confusion about modern art. For once one 


makes this expressing of oneself a foremost 
end, one ceases to be adequately preoccupied 
with values of line and colour and how they 
operate as a vehicle of pictorial speech. 


And in this meélée of values, proper stress 
on draughtsmanship is what has suffered most. 
Painting, to speak evocatively must surely, 
for the most part, be founded on sound 
drawing. Colour alone may make a picture 
come alive. Without colour a painting can of 
course be a dead thing. But what I wish to 
submit is this: the flesh of pigment will be 
shapeless and without voice, if it lacks the 
skeleton, the hard bones and cartilage, of sure 
line. There, at least for me, lies a i reason 
for the esteem in which the painting of Ogilvie 


Witt OscILvie 


Captive Cormorants 


is held. Artists look to him, because under- 
standably they are concerned with technical 
matters, and they rejoice in and can learn 
from his penetrating drawing. On the other 
hand, laymen, who want paintings to tell 
them something, do _ obtain _ intelligible 
messages because his craft is so sure in its 
pictorial application. 

Will Ogilvie, a Toronto painter is now in 
his late forties. He was born in South Africa, 
but for more than half his life he has lived 
in Canada. Between 1927 and 1930, he in- 
dulged in an intensive spate of study under 
Kimon Nicolaides at the Arts Students League 
in New York. One of the most distinguished 
of our war artists, he was awarded an M.B.E. 
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Witt Ocirvir. Bombed Out. Conté and chalk 
Collection: Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Barwick 


Witt Calm after Storm 
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Ogilvie now teaches primarily drawing and 
mural painting at the Ontario College of Art 
and is active in a variety of organizations 
whose aim is to further the objectives of art. 
Since 1948, he has been President of the 
Canadian Group of Painters. 

It is customary to associate an artist with 
some particular school or trend of painting. 
With Ogilvie this is not possible. Normally 
the work of any painter is the child of one 
or several artistic influences, and they are 


WILL 
OGILVIE 


Bombed 
Houses 


The National 
Gallery 

of Canada, 
Canadian War 
Collection 


more or less identifiable. Yet, you can try any 
number of caps on Ogilvie, and somehow 
none of them fit. He is one of those painters 
whose indebtedness is to the long history of 
art rather than any specific school or artistic 
movement. 

Let me relate these observations to individual 
works. Take, as an example, his lovely 
Madonna and Child mural in the chapel of 
Hart House, University of Toronto. Here 
you have a rendering in modern idiom of a 
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traditional and sacred theme. Such a subject, 


so full of connotation, involves infinitely 
delicate aesthetic decisions. How deftly he 
deals with them! Out of his sense of order 
emerges heightened symbolism: sensitive line 
is dedicated to reverent ends: subdued gentle 
colour is evocative of the magic and mystery 
of that great happening. Interweaving trilliums, 
a native Canadian flower, in the pattern is a 
charming manner of saying that the birth of 
Christ was a gift for all men. 


Then there are Ogilvie’s war paintings. Few 
Canadian pictures, done under these official 
auspices, measure up to the quality of his 
Sicilian water colours. Why do they succeed 
so well? Isn’t it largely because the drawing 
is sO incisive, and thus the imagination 1s 
carried over and on? It is thus also with other 
examples such as Bombed Houses and Bombed 
Out. The colour, though muted, is admirable. 
Yet, above all it is his thoughtful, sure draw- 
ing that makes them such effective vehicles 
of communication. 

His post-war work is simply a maturing of 
these earlier beginnings. In Dragon-fly, Geor- 
gian Bay, Captive Cormorants, and Calm after 
Storm you have also that penetrating line, 
like a scalpel, seeking out truth and the vital 
inner life. The same could be said about other 
recent works. Much of contemporary art, I 
suggest, in its own interest, would be wise to 
re-appraise the function of draughtsmanship, 
and contemplation of how Ogilvie achieves 
his results would be a safe starting point. 


I have stressed Ogilvie’s ability to draw, 


partly because with him it is a special gift, 
and partly because there seems to be a current 
need to right the balance between colour and 
line. In fairness to his work, however, there 
are other points to be made. He believes that 
any subject has the germ of a good painting, 
and being a highly reflective person he lives 
his faith well. He, by implication, says: You 
don’t need dramatic topics. The search for a 
painter is after truth and beauty and these 
are rarely far off. 


Ogilvie also underlines the importance of 
decorative design. He does so, I feel, not 
simply because he likes design for its own 
sake, but also as a means of giving order and 
meaning to his subject. Out of this may 
emerge highly formalized and sometimes 
fanciful studies, which are simply an elabo- 
ration of his initial philosophy. But never by 
such devices does he confuse: rather they are 
telling spurs to the imagination. 


What of his colour sense? With Ogilvie. 
colour in any medium, is the effective, albeit 
modest, handmaiden of line. It tends to be 
muted and subtle. 


On only two points do I join serious issue 
with this artist. He doesn’t turn out enough 
work, which may be the fault of a society 
that makes it almost impossible for a painter 
to live by his brush. What is more serious, 
Ogilvie doesn’t paint people sufficiently in 
penser to the contemporary world. He could, 

I suspect, do important work of this sort. And 
that surely is how an artist can best express 
the spirit of his age. 


Wit Oaitvie. Dragon-fly, Georgian Bay. Ink and water colour 
Collection: Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Jackman 
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New Talent in Illustration 
DICK HERSEY 


In his position as art director of The Standard, the 
national weekly published in Montreal, Dick Hersey has 
been able to unearth some new and interesting talent in 
editorial art and illustration. Much of his present keen 
sense for humour and comedy in the Canadian scene was 
developed on a remarkable bicycle trip he took as a youth, 
when he spent seven months pedalling across the continent 
from Vancouver, his home town, to Montreal. 


* our business of securing a steady flow of original draw- 

ings and illustrations for a national weekly, there is no 
one hard and fast rule for finding and developing artists of 
suitable talent. We quite often hear through other artists 
of good illustrators, whose work is not previously known 
to us, or they come in themselves with their samples. 

Actually, there is plenty of talent being developed in 
Canada in the advertising agencies and engraving houses. 
But, usually men in these positions have not the oppor- 
tunity to express their personal outlook in their drawings. 
The majority of advertising art must be, by its very func- 
tion, highly disciplined, and an artist often finds himself 
for months and even years working on material in which he 
has little artistic interest. 

When given an opportunity to express themselves in a 
free illustrative manner, many of these men or women find 
it difficult. But others, who have kept on sketching and 
working for their own amusement at night and on holidays, 
sooner or later feel ready to do editorial art. Usually they 
mail or bring in either sample illustrations or original ideas 
which they have both written up and illustrated themselves. 
These ideas are completed, finished work. But rarely, at this 
carly stage of their experience, do they manage to sell them. 
That is because they either conflict with contributions al- 
ready on hand or are related to subjects which do not fit 
our style of publication. However, from such submissions 
we begin to realize the type of work we can expect from 
each of these artists on possible future assignments. 

The best illustrators rarely require much development. 
The secret here seems to lie in not giving too much direction 
to the beginner. He is provided with details of size and 
proportion, but is told otherwise that he has a completely 
free hand on the first job, with the understanding, of course, 
that it is on a speculative basis. Usually what happens is 
that he does a fascinating drawing and a very poor illustra- 
tion. When this is pointed out to him, much discussion 
follows, and from this he starts to learn a few things about 
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this profession: for example, an illustration is 
above all a method of persuading the reader 
to read the story, also you must choose the 
right point to illustrate without giving the 
story away. He, too, discovers that if he him- 
self did not enjoy doing the illustration it 
will show in his work and the reader will not 
enjoy looking at it. No matter how fine a 
drawing it is, if it does not fulfil these simple 
functions it is not worth reproducing. 

Beginners in this field seem to fall into two 
classes. They either know they are geniuses 
(the “never had a lesson in my life” type) 
or they are so aware of the things they do 
not know that they are modest about what 
they can do, Debate and argument is needed 
with some to make them realize their own 
value, others are over confident, but most of 
the men who will be good illustrators have one 
thing in common: they have been looking at 
and studying examples of graphic art and 
reproductions of fine paintings for years. 
They know about and discuss Remington or 
Rembrandt, Seurat or Steinberg, Velasquez or 
Vertes, Dean Cornwall or Cranach, Dali or 
Doré, George Grosz or Goya. From their 
remarks and their conscious or unconscious 
hero-worship or prejudices one can usually 
gain a pretty good conception of what their 
future work will be like. 

Some artists come out of art school with 
their style already “jelled”, others spend years 
searching for it. The art director’s job is to 
help the artist understand what type of illu- 
stration (romance, drama, adventure, comedy ) 
he can do best. There are some illustrators 


who are extremely versatile, although this 
versatility emerges usually only after many 
years of experience in their craft. All artists 
consider themselves versatile—like the actor 
they hate to be “typed”. We can sympathize, 
but are forced to give the job to the artist 
whose style suits the style of the writer. 
Nothing makes a reader feel more cheated 
than to have his interest caught by a cheerful, 
light illustration, and then, on reading the 
yarn, to find that the subject and atmosphere 
of the illustration represent a very small part 
of the story as a whole. 

A few examples of how some of our special 
features were developed in relation to certain 
artists may be worth while relating. 

During the latter part of the war, while in 
Ottawa, we saw an exhibition of drawings 
and paintings by personnel of the R.C.AF. 
Included were examples of great interest to 
us by someone called Duncan Macpherson. 
We were unable to get in touch with him 
then, but later, about three years ago, he 
himself wrote to us from Toronto and sent 
us a few samples of his work. Among these 
were a pen and ink sketch of Robert Bruce 
studying the spider; brush line cartoons of 
a character, reminding one of Daniel Boone, 
which were very lively and showed a warm 
interest in people, as well as possessing a 
raucous sense of humour. 

We wrote Duncan that we were most 
enthused about his cartoons and told him 
that we would be very happy to use him when 
the occasion arose. The free brush cartoons 
that he had submitted haunted us for months. 
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We knew he had something of interest for 
our readers, but his style did not suit our 
fiction requirements (mostly romantic) and 
previous commitments with other artists made 
It impractical to use him on articles. 

His opportunity came when that well-known 
team of writer and artist, Greg Clark and 
Jimmy Frise, was unhappily broken up by the 
death of the latter. As their material had al- 


ways had a most important place in The 
Standard, we were not so sure about giving 
the work to a beginner (Duncan was going 
to art school then and in fact still is) but, 
after trying various other artists, we came 
to the conclusion that we would have to use 
him as his work had the required combination 
of uncomplicated, yet not coarse, humour 
and a nice sense of the Canadian type and 
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scene. At times he was inclined to be macabre, 
but this was offset to a large degree by his 
truly imaginative and original conceptions. 

The first Greg Clark yarn sent him was 
done on the usual speculative basis. His choice 
of subject matter for this piece proved him 
to be quite apt, to have a natural gift, as did 
his choice of characters; however, the render- 
ing was tight and showed a bare smattering 
of knowledge in regard to reproduction 
methods. We exchanged much correspondence 
with him, went to Toronto and had him down 
to Montreal quite often, trying to iron out 
these technical difficulties. About this time 
Duncan went to Boston to take a graphic arts 
course there on a D.V.A. grant. 

Greg Clark was delighted with “the dour 
young Scotsman” as he called Duncan. They 
got together two or three times and from 
what we could learn from Duncan they dis- 
cussed rose-bushes and fishing and not a word 
about writing or illustration; but a mutual 
delight and admiration for each other’s work 
was apparent from the first. Of course Greg, 
that wily little leprechaun, more than once, 
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Illustration for a “Cousin Madge” story 


on finding that Duncan liked to draw mad 
historical imagery, wrote that type of material. 
Today Duncan 1s doing fine colour work for 
the magazine, illustrating Greg’s “Cousin 
Madge” stories, the odd article, occasional 
“wacky” fiction and now and then a cover. 
He also does advertising art for various firms 
and illustrations for other periodicals. A letter 
from one admirer called him the Canadian 
Hieronymus Bosch. 

Doug Wright’s weekly comic _ strip, 
“Nipper”, or “Egghead” as the art department 
calls it, grew out of a note which Hugh Shaw, 
our magazine editor, sent in asking if we 
couldn’t do something on the contrariness of 
young children as an occasional cartoon 
feature. This was shown to various artists 
including Doug. When Doug said he would 
like to try his hand at it we told him we did 
not think he could do it as his previous 
portrayals of children had lacked sympathy. 
This must have annoyed him not a little; at 
any rate ‘Nipper’ was “conceived in error and 
born in agony” as his creator, a bachelor, puts 
it. The original intention was to run “Nipper” 
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as an occasional feature but when we noticed 
the composing room crew (the most blasé 
group on any paper) putting tear-sheets of 
the boy on the wall we changed our plans 
and ran him every other week. Then letters 
started to roll in—people were talking about 
“Nipper”. He was definitely stealing the lime- 
light. Doug was not sure he could turn out 


studied the inherent strength and weakness 
of the process, their works are produced in 
what is called in the trade “facsimile”. The 
most difficult copy to process and print is 
where small masses of complementary colours 
are mixed together. Generally, the broader 
the approach the more successful the repro- 
duction. 


Ep Cover Design 


a good gag every week “without opening a 
vein”, but at length consented to try, and 
“Nipper” is now a regular and w ell-beloved 
member of the family. 

With rotogravure printing, such as The 
Standard is now using, there is little need 
to worry about the medium to choose: prac- 
tically any method of picture making can be 
reproduced i in a manner termed “commercially 
good”. On occasion, where the artists have 


All illustrations of value must to a large 
extent reflect the manners, customs, dress and 
times referred to in the written copy. Where 
the writing describes the contemporary scene 
this is not too difficult, although it is surpris- 
ing how really good men often make such 
mistakes as putting an American uniform on 
a Canadian soldier or dressing the heroine in 
styles that went out three years prev iously. 

‘Broadly speaking, graphic artists fall into 
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two classes—those who prefer to make pictures 
based on someone else’s writing and those who 
wish to express their own opinions on various 
subjects. Usually this latter type is much more 
observant of and knowledgeable about the 
contemporary scene than the first, although 
not necessarily a better artist. This duality 
has always existed—Doré is remembered for 
his wonderful work on Dante’s Inferno, Du 
Maurier for his witty comments on the Vic- 
torian scene. Again broadly speaking, the first 
type makes the best fiction illustrator and the 
second the best illustrator of articles. 

When we decide on the illustrator for an 
article or a story, he is either called into the 
office or the material is mailed with a letter 
stating the required size of the final drawing. 
Some artists work better when told what point 
to illustrate, others become rigid and unin- 
spired if not left completely to themselves. 
Some submit “roughs” before proceeding with 
the final production, but generally one finds 
that, if the right man has been chosen, the 
less direction the better the job. This comes 
back to what was said earlier,—the personality 
or style of the artist is the important thing. 
Illustrating is a profession, not a craft, al- 
though without craftsmanship it could not be 
a profession. 

Some artists are always late for a deadline. 
The late, well-beloved Jim Frise, for instance, 
had to be brought down from Toronto and 
kept in a hotel here in Montreal until he had 
his work on “Juniper Junction” done far 
enough ahead to save us having to pay over- 
time wages to the engravers. Other men, like 
Ed McNally, are so fast and businesslike that 
the assignment is finished well in advance. 
However, neither speed nor tardiness makes 
much difference once an illustrator has proved 
to be of value to a publication; what he has 
to say and how well he can say it is the final 
criterion. 

Younger artists are always worrying about 
their techniques, what media to use, and so 
forth. We rarely suggest method, insisting 
that this should dev elop naturally from both 
the subject matter and from their own per- 
sonal approach. Occasionally when the more 
experienced artist’s work is obv iously becom- 
ing too slick we suggest a change of tools. 
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The effort of using a pen, after becoming too 
proficient with the brush, will quite Otten 
bring forth a fresh and more interesiing 
drawing. 


Eaton’s mail order catalogue has been prob- 
ably the greatest single force in forming the 
technique and aesthetics of commercial graphic 
art in Canada, the tight impersonal delineation 
of facts, rather than the interpretation of mood 
and quality, makes a lot of sense to people who 
buy real goods from pictures because they 
cannot shop for them personally. But w hen 
not only advertisers but editorial buyers of 
art demand this approach in illustrations of 
the more subtle nuances of life, then the artist 
is forced to become a mechanic. This approach 
is still prevalent in the United States under 
the influence of Sears-Roebuck. Because the 
American art buyers spend such fantastic 
amounts of money, the American artist is 
faced with the choice of being a very pros- 
perous mechanic or a not so wealthy but 
original creative illustrator. This choice is 
not open to Canadian artists. Both the directed 
mechanic and the creative illustrator make 
about the same amount of money in editorial 
work in this country. Realization of this has 
affected The Standard in its buying of art for 
the last eight years. Instead of the highly 
finished and painstakingly delineated type of 
art work which takes possibly two w eeks of 
blood, sweat and tears to turn out (and very 
likely loses a good third of its interest in 
reproduction), we today use sketches or 
simple studies which tell their story, repro- 
duce well, and charm because they, are per- 
sonal in expression rather than being merely 
variations of the same old clichés in subject, 
treatment and rendering. 


Although there are a few artists who work 
full time on editorial illustration in Canada, 
the majority have other jobs and work on it 
only in their spare time. Many of them are 
advertising artists. Some are painters, a few are 
political cartoonists. One is a radio designer, 
another an hotel owner, a third a farmer. 
Doug Wright, Ed McNally, Duncan Mac- 
pherson and Oscar Cahén are among the 
exceptions; although they do advertising work 


and Cahén does considerable painting, their 


major income is from editorial illustration. 
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Interview in Montparnasse 


DONALD W. 


1 FirsT glance, the Boulevard Montparnasse 
A hadn’t changed much in fifteen years. 
Quictness still reigned at one end where the 
Closerie des Lilas stood, with its outdoor 
tables under the flowering vines. But, further 
along, at the corner of the Boulevard Raspail, 
there was more noise and bustle. Brightly 
coloured awnings and chromium-plated trim- 
mings proclaimed the continuing prosperity 
of the Rotonde and its two neighbouring 
cafés, still frequented by American expatriates 
and students who sought here vainly to keep 
alive something of the fabled atmosphere of 
the Montparnasse of the twenties. Elsewhere, 
book shops were as common along the avenue 
as before, but now scattered among them were 
several gaudy and vulgar night-clubs. And, in 
proportion as these boites had invaded the 
district, so it appeared the art schools had 
begun to close up or move away. Of course, 


Henri Matisse. 


Self-portrait. 


BUCHANAN 


some prominent academies remained, but one 
missed the sign of that fairly free and advanced 
institution, known as the Scandinavian School, 
where Marcel Gromaire used to teach before 
the war. 

All of which made one wonder if Mont- 
parnasse was after all any longer really a 
centre for painters. Perhaps all those shops, 
full of literature on the arts, also those picture 
framers and sellers of brushes and pigments, 
were only a false fagade. Doubtless it was as 
the cynical said,—most artists had gone to 
live in the suburbs or, like Picasso, now dwelt 
closer to the heart of old Paris, nearer the 
Seine and the Pont Neuf. On the other hand, 
I reflected, every side street still had its 
quota of studio buildings which, I assumed, 
continued to be rented out to artists, although 
it seemed as if this neighbourhood might soon 
be becoming too expensive for them. For 
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instance, close by my hotel on the Boulevard, a 
few new modern flats were being built, which, 
in their simplicity and also their costliness, 
were certainly worlds removed from the tra- 
ditional attic studios of the story-books. Yet, 
Montparnasse had never at any time been 
strictly “bohemian” in that sense; in fact, it 
had always possessed some measure of bour- 
geois comfort. An example was that older 
block of flats standing directly across the 
street from my hotel. This building, with its 
slight and vaguely art nouveau ornamentation 
in concrete and stone, must have been built 
about forty years ago, about the same time 
as Henri Matisse was directing that famous 
school of his, not far from Montparnasse on 
the Boulevard des Invalides. That was the 
period when the reputation of the fauves and 
the experiments in colour by Matisse himself 
were attracting young artists from all over 
the world to Paris and to its Left Bank in 
particular. 

But Matisse had deserted this district for 
the south of France these many years past. To 
seek him now, the favoured few had to visit 
Nice, climb up the hill to Cimiez, and then 
wait to see if the aged master, eighty years 
of age and ailing, was well enough to receive 
them. Or that at least was what was reported 
in journals as diverse as Vogue and Les Arts, 
for every action of his now received as wide- 
spread publicity as did any of those of his 
equally well-known but more controversial 
contemporary, Picasso. 


This was the year of some of Matisse’s 
greatest triumphs, for not only was the summer 
exhibition, staged by the Maison de la Pensée 
Frangaise in Paris, devoted to honouring him, 
but also at the XXV Biennale in Venice, the 
French government had arranged in its 
pavilion an excellent retrospective display of 
his work; there, too, as if he really needed 
such lied laurels, it was announced that he 
had been awarded the international grand 
prize given by the Biennale. 

When one saw his varied work in these 
exhibitions, including the maquettes and 
drawings for the Dominican Chapel, which 
he was designing, near Vence on the French 
Riviera, one realized that old age was not by 
any means bringing his art to a static close. 


If anything, he had been indulging in an even 
bolder simplification of colour and mass and 
line than ever before, as if the experiments 
by the fauves which he had led in the early 
years of the century were being refashioned, 
with that added sureness which only comes 
from the distillation of time and experience. 
One also noticed that he was beginning to use 
more frequently a new technique. 
Apparently as the infirmities of age had 
intervened, he had had to spend most of his 
time in bed and it was becoming difficult for 
him to draw and almost impossible for him 
to paint, and so he had turned more and more 
to using scissors and a variety of coloured 
papers and paste. With these three aids he was 
creating his new designs, a type of collage, 
with which he had already experimented to 
some extent about ten years before. Having 
had the good fortune to have visited Vence 
and to have seen the chapel Matisse was doing 
there (it had an unusual iron spire in the 
shape of an elongated cross decorated with a 
tracery of golden moon-like crescents), | had 
already gathered how personal, and also more 
sensual than ascetic, was his approach to 
ecclesiastical art. So on my return to Paris, 
I sought out Father M. A. Couturier* who 
had been instrumental in encouraging Matisse 
to undertake the complete duties of architect, 
muralist, and designer of stained glass for this 
chapel. He, I hoped, would explain more 
about that which I had only been able to 
glimpse when I visited Vence. How, for 
example, did the supposedly bed-ridden 
Matisse manage to direct and supervise these 
varied tasks? Did not Couturier himself have 
to be on the spot to help? The answers, when 
they came, were astonishing. Matisse, in his 
enthusiasm, was concentrating nearly all his 
time on this work. Also to ensure the proper 
making of the stained glass and to consult 
on other details with Couturier, he had now 
left his clear skies and flowering gardens in 
the south and had come to Paris. To be more 
specific, he was back for a month or so in 
Montparnasse. And what was his address? It 
was none other than that exclusive apartment 
*Father Couturier is a Dominican who, as an exile 


from Paris, lived during the war years in Montreal 
where he gave many lectures on modern painting. 
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house across from my hotel—the very same 
structure, the haute bourgeoisie aloofness of 
which I found so amusing, standing as it did 
in such close proximity to the two noisy 
and blatant night-clubs at the next corner. 
Could one visit the great man? Well, Father 
Couturier instructed me to send a polite note 
requesting an appointment, also he, himself, 
would put in a word for me. So all this was 
done, and then I waited two days for a reply, 
then three days and finally a w eek. Thursday 
night arriv ed and with it the realization that 
on Friday night I had to leave for London 
and Canada. F. arly Friday morning, the porter 
knocked on my door. “There was a phone 
number for me to call; it turned out to be a 
message from Matisse’s secretary. Could I 
come over that morning and if so, how soon? 
Ten o'clock? And so it was arranged. That 
left an hour for me to pace my room and 
rehearse in the best French I could muster all 
the questions I wanted to ask, for Matisse, I 
knew, didn’t speak English. Precisely at ten, 
I crossed the street and took the elevator to 
the top floor centre. The secretary, an intelli- 
gent and capable looking young woman, let 
me in and there, sitting up in bed, with a 
tight green and white woollen night-cap on 
his head, was Matisse. 

What I noticed first was the vitality of his 
face, which was strong and at the same time 
mellow in expression. But above all it was 
his kindly eves which seemed to be his most 
memorable feature. 


He welcomed me cordially, said he recol- 
lected my visit fifteen vears ago when I 
had been’ seeking information for use in my 
biography of James Wilson Morrice. “How 
are they treating him nowadays over there?”, 
he asked, and seemed happy when I explained 
that the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts had re- 
cently opened a special Morrice room devoted 
to an excellent collection of this master’s work. 


Then I turned the subject to Matisse’s own 
achievements and told him that a few fine 
examples of his own work had been lost to 
Canada, when a private collector had sold 
them to an American buyer; also that the 
National Gallery did not yet possess any of 
his paintings. He agreed, at this juncture, that 
it might be possible for the National Gallery 
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to buy, if they wished, a representative canvas 
directly from his own studio. But what among 
the great variety of his output would be most 
suitable for this purpose, he mused. “Nothing 
too shocking”, he reflected, with a twinkle 
in his eye. So he discussed several of his typical 
earlier odalisques, done after 1920 when he 
had for some years concentrated on a style, 
which was nearer than either his later or 
earlier work has been to the tradition of 
Delacroix, with its emphasis on rich and fully 
painted forms. I had seen a few of these in 
Venice, and mentioned one in particular, Nu 
sur un canapé jaune. “Ah, yes”, he exclaimed, 
“that would be the very thing, —something 
solid (quelque chose de solide).” 


We now began to talk about the chapel for 
Dominican nuns he was building near Vence. 
I said I had already been there. “What, you 
have seen my spire in place!” With a sudden 
gesture of jaunty animation, he brushed his 
night-cap askew, sat up straight in bed and 
said “Did you like it?”.—and before I could 
say ves or no—But you must see it again 
when it is improved. It looks too fragile now. 
I'm going to put a heavier base on it. I thought 
it was all right at first when it was finished 
and lving on the ground. But I didn’t realize 
how different the effect would be when it was 
high up above one, in vertical position. But 
it is being changed now.” 

So much for the problems of a painter who 

has finally tackled architecture at the age of 
eighty, not only architecture, but also the 
technical complications of stained glass. 


Would I like to examine, he suggested, some 
of his designs for the windows. Each day he 
clambered out of bed for three hours and 
worked on them in the next room. His sec- 
retary would show me what he was accom- 
plishing. 

She led me into the drawing-room of the 
apartment which was now serving as a studio. 
Earlier sculptures and drawings by Matisse 
stood on the mantelpiece and were scattered 
about on several side-tables. At the far end, 
hanging from the,top of one wall and stretch- 
ing from there half way across the floor was 
a long wide streamer of brown paper; on it 
there had been pasted by Matisse a design 
made of green and yellow forms which he 
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had cut out with scissors. It was in the shape 
of a high, narrow window. Ev erything was 
cut exactly to what was to be the final size of 
the stained glass. All the technical expert in 
this craft had to do, when he took over, was 
to make tracings of each detail and cut the 
glass absolutely and precisely according to 
the outlines as formed by Matisse’s scissors. 
This particular design was broadly conceived, 
but in a fairly formal pattern in which the 
shapes bore a resemblance to leaves, to the 


Henrt Matisse. Nua sur un canapé jaune. 


extent that the effect was one of green 
growth and of yellow light moving upw read. 

In the room, there were a few other items 
to be seen, a maquette of the chapel, also some 
curiously cursory sketches for details of what 
appeared to me to be metal ornaments or 
fixtures. As for the more complete models 
of the chapel, they were not here but were on 
view at the exhibition being held in the Maison 
de la Pensée Frangaise. I needed to study these 
again, said Matisse, if I wished to gain a better 
impression of the ensemble with its mosaics 


and murals. I should, he added, rush down to 
see it before I left in order to examine it in 
the light of his descriptions. So | thanked him 
and I made my farewell, or thought I had, for 
no sooner was | on the stairway than the 
secretary ran into the hall and called me back. 
Matisse had asked to see me again; he had 
autographed a catalogue of the exhibition 
which he wanted me to take along. I thanked 
him profusely, but he said to wait a minute, 
there was something else. He motioned to his 


Courtesy: Venice Biennale 


secretary and she produced from a cupboard 
a white roll of paper which he spread out, 
this to my delight turned out to be a large 
poster for the exhibition. This he proceeded 
to sign, with his name and my name and the 
date, then insisted that it be carefully wrapped 
and sealed, so that I could carry it back to 
Canada without damage. I could only mutter, 
in my embarrassment and pleasure at receiving 
these gifts, “Je vous remercie de tout coeur”, 
and take my leave abruptly without further 
ado. 
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Sculpture in Trees — A Successful Innovation 


F ALL the Canadian arts, sculpture has 

been the one least honoured, Jeast aided. 
Exhibitions have been few and far between, 
and public interest has been small. Worse yet, 
commissions have been scarcer than _ hens’ 
teeth. Love of creation is indeed about the 
only reason, at this stage, why we have 
sculptors here. 

These things are, of course, known to the 
Sculptors Society of Canada, and for some 
time they have been at pains to devise reme- 
dies. Most sculpture speaks its message best 
in circumstances of substantial light and 
space. That, I fancy, is the reason why recent 
outdoor exhibitions have been so successful 
in Europe. The decision of the Sculptors 
Society to essay such an outdoor display in 
Toronto this summer brought two happy 
results; they were able to take their art to 
the man in the street and participants were 
given the chance to display their works in a 
propitious setting. 

The exhibition opened during late August 
in a vacant area lent by the Laing Galleries. 
Happily framed with lovely old trees, the 
site was none the less badly scarred by the 
remains of a demolished building. But with 
co-operation from various agencies, attractive 
garden-like surroundings were quickly ar- 
ranged and the display was flood-lit during 
evening hours. Works were on display for a 
month, and in that time more sculpture was 
sold than during all previous exhibitions of 
the Society combined; also over two thousand 
people paid the twenty-five cents admission 
fee. 

But how did this exhibition, referred to as 
“Sculpture in Trees”, stand up in quality? 
Contributors were those whom you w ould 
rather expect such as Emanuel Hahn, Frances 
Loring, Florence Wyle, Cleeve Horne, Fliza- 
beth Wyn Wood, Arthur Tracy, and Elford 
Cox. And the general effect was charming: 
never before in fact has Canadian sculpture 
been seen to such advantage. Everywhere 
there was a tracery of leaves. Shafts of light 
illumined all the works, and each had space 
enough for a private life of its own. 
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Here are the contributions which had a 
particular attraction for this reviewer. Sylvia 
Daoust was represented by two examples, and 
both in their own way were first class. One 
was a conservative, but highly sensitive head 
of her brother; the other an_ ecclesiastical 
figure in pine called Angel. The latter especi- 
ally was very beautiful, a reverent, infinitely 
delicate rendering in a modern idiom of a 
traditional subject. 

Appealing in quite another fashion were 
Fugenia Berlin's animal studies; two of mon- 
kevs, one with an eagle for its theme. In all 
three the medium was ceramic, and the ap- 
proach was highly stylized. Miss Berlin has a 
special capacity for simplified design. I would 
hope that she may soon have the chance to 
work in more ambitious media. Also a cera- 
mist, Dora Wechsler has a gift for eloquent 
observation in social satire. It is unfortunate 
the cost to Canadians of bronze casting is so 
exorbitant. Bronzes of Mrs. Wechsler’s work 
would make people ponder more seriously 
what she tries to say. As it is, there lurks a 
temptation to dismiss her statuettes as mere 
domestic decoration. 

Abstracts were surprisingly numerous, and 
evoked considerable interest. Arthur Tracy 
had contributions in both the academic and 
abstract vein, but for me, the latter were 
much the more successful, as the symbolic 
marble Destiny and Swan Lake, a piece in 
alabaster. 

Elford Cox, although he is still young, is 
ready, and quite properly, regarded as among 
the first of our abstract sculptors. His con- 
iribution to the event was large, and every- 
thing he submitted was good. Examples _in- 
cluded a formalized feminine torso in wood, 
ind an entrance door in pine, the front panel 
of which was carved in a striking abstract 
pattern. 

That is one side of the coin: understandably 
there is a reverse. This exhibition had too 
many undistinguished torsos and there was 
an overabundance of lifeless heads. Then also 
there was a good deal of work not simply 
academic, but of an academism that was obvi- 
ously dated. 

Historically the role of sculpture has, in 
the main, been of the heroic sort. Works were 


fashioned for the adornment of great build- 
ings or for placing in dominant sites in public 
parks or squares. Traditional media were 
bronze or marble. But in Canada to create 
sculpture in such permanent materials is a 
very costly process; for example, no proper 
casting facilities are available in this country. 
This means that our sculptors are not in a 
position to demonstrate their talents fully. 
Adequate avenues of opportunity can only 
come from government authorities and en- 
lightened commercial organizations. 


ANDREW BELL 


EuGenta Beri. Monkeys. Ceramic 


Opposite: 


Sytvia Daoust. Angel. Pine 
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Grain Elevators and Wheat Sheaves 


CHARLES W. 


THOSE who have seen his work, the name 
of Robert Hurley conjures: up the image 
of a little prairie “w “histle stop” with an ele- 
vator or two standing out against the high sky. 
What the windmill was to painters of the 
Dutch school, the grain elevator is to Hurley; 
it is his achievement to have made many of 
us see it for the first time as an object of 
visual romance, as an expression of our feeling 
for our western homeland. We often forget 
that windmills, too, are prosaic, utilitarian 
objects like elevators, and they have come to 
seem conventionally “artistic” oriy because 
great painters once taught us to appreciate 
them as objects of beauty. It is the gift of a 
real artist to make us see the beauty in 
common. things. Hurley has revealed to us 
the hidden attractions of almost every com- 
mon aspect of prairie life: flour-mills, a power 
booster, a railway station with sheds and box- 
cars, a “windbreak” line of trees in spring, 
wheat sheaves, an old well or a homestead 
pump, an abandoned farm with rotting posts 
aslant, a prairie rain-storm with all the sky 
awash, fences protruding from the snow like 
the bones of dinosaurs long extinct, patterns 
of wires and rails and telephone poles, a saw- 
mill, a farm-house interior, a slough, a wood- 
pile, an old tub, a plough, a neglected farm 
garden, a hockey game, a gravel pit, a road in 
early spring, the flowers of the high plains 
such as the ‘tiger-lily; ; above all, the immensity 
of the prairie sky, with its startling cloud 
castles, its infinity of space. All these are 
Hurley’s subjects. 

In the earlier phase, he painted, and painted 
very well, a great many pictures of the scenes 
along the Saskatchewan river, five miles in 
each direction from Saskatoon—scenes_ of 
sand-bars and islands, and of bright autumnal 
trees. Earlier still, before he found his central 
inspiration, he painted views from his own 
window, or flowers in his garden. 

His daily job is far removed from the 
world of art; he is a technician in the Dominion 
Plant Pathology Laboratory at the University 
of Saskatchewan: but his scientific interests 
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LIGHTBODY 


are reflected in some of his recent work, 
which consists of what he calls “spatterwork” 
patterns derived from Florence flasks, bottles, 
test-tubes and other laboratory equipment, 
strange and mysterious to the lay public. 

The little railway divisional point of Suther- 
land, close to Saskatoon, is Hurley’s home, 
and from it he has derived a good deal of 
his material. He modifies his subject matter 
in order to secure balance and symmetry; he 
selects, arranges, suppresses detail, emphasizes 
outline. The rather drab little town emerges 
transmuted and curiously enriched in his pic- 
tures as do also the many other prairie villages 
he has painted. 

Hurley’s landscapes are thus typical, yet 
his view of them is individual. Bold, simple, 
strong and clear, he is full of decisiveness and 
assurance; not a stroke is wasted. He does not 
copy nature slavishly; he interprets her many 
moods, in broad, clean lines. The rather cheer- 
less human habitations structures in 
Hurley's paintings only enhance our sense of 
the immense vastness of the prairies. “The 
great lone land”, an early visitor called it; and 
the great lone land it remains in these pictures. 
The lines of wire and rail stretching into the 
distance, linking us with the outer world, 
giving us perspective and a sense of space, 
only increase our feeling of the wind-swept 
emptiness of the great plains. The spectacle is 
one which has grandeur, rather than conven- 
tional beauty; it has, as Norman Caplin puts 
it, “a beauty at once subtle and harsh”. 

In Hurley’s dry, bright light, everything 
appears familiar, yet new. His sky is “a dome 
of many coloured glass”; it has a crystalline 
clarity. His art is largely self-taught, fresh- 
eyed, native to the region; he has not dipped 
his brush in English mist every time he paints, 
as have his predecessors of the academic 
school. Brilliant bars of light—blue, violet, 
pink, indigo, orange, red, gold, mauve—trans- 
figure his paintings. When the great Turner 
painted a sunset, and a countryman pointed 
out that he was painting colours which were 
not there, Turner replied, “But don’t you w ish 
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hey were?” Any of us, however, can verify 
the essential truth to nature of Hurley’s sun- 
sets, if we will but take the trouble to observe 
for ourselves the prairie sky at dusk. 

Even fence palings emerge heightened in 
beauty in Hurley’s pictures, glittering in all 
the hues of the rainbow—a whole palette of 
colours, blue, purple, green, orange; yet all 
these lovely and evanescent colour effects are 
actually there if we have the eyes to see them. 

The achievement of Robert Newton Hurley 
is a triumph of character as well as of genius 
—of courage, patience and determination, of 
successful struggle to surmount the difficulties 
imposed by poverty. He was born in London, 
of Irish extraction; his father came from 
Dunmanway, in County Cork, and his mother 
was of Huguenot descent. He left school at 
sixteen, and worked as an apprentice com- 
positor in London. As his eyes were weak, he 


turned to agricultural labour, and worked on 
farms in various parts of England. 

After a period of service in the first World 
War, he returned to London; it was at this 
time that he haunted the London art galleries, 
and came under the influence of the works of 
Turner and of the English water-colour 
painters, Cotman, Girtin, Bonington. Of these, 
John Sell Cotman, whose works he has since 
studied in many reproductions, is today his 
idol and model. 

In 1923, Hurley emigrated to Saskatchewan, 
which at first seemed to him, he admits, “an 
abomination of desolation”; it was only gradu- 
ally that he learned to appreciate its rather 
grim and awesome beauty. 

Hurley’s first job in Canada was with a 
C.P.R. construction gang in Milden, Sas- 
katchewan. Saskatoon was always. his head- 


Rospert Harvest Time. Water colour. Dominion Gallery, Montreal 
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quarters; but he worked on farms and in 
lumber camps, settling in town in 1928 as a 
gardener. He had now begun to draw, and 
in 1933 he met Ernest Lindner at an exhibition 
of the work of Lindner’s art classes at the 
Technical Collegiate. Evening classes in art at 
this institution, conducted by Lindner, were 
attended by Hurley for two winters. Out of 
work during the depression, at times too poor 
to buy paint and good water-colour paper and 
reduced to the use of home-made materials, 
such as beet-juice, Hurley received the aid of 
various local citizens, including Dr. Gordon 
Snelgrove, now head of the Art Department 
at the University of Saskatchewan, whose 
lectures on the history of art he attended. He 
pursued his reading and study, and collected 


Rosert Hurry 
Grain Elevators 


Water colour 


about four hundred colour reproductions. 
Essentially, he was his own teacher. “I don't 
know much about the formal laws of art’, he 
said, upon one occasion, “but as I learn more 
points about them from lectures and_ books, 
I am surprised to find out that often I have 
been using them all along almost instinctively”, 

Hurley’s pictures have, beginning in 1937, 
constantly appeared in the annual shows of 
the Saskatoon Art Association, and in touring 
exhibitions of Saskatchewan art. He has also 
had two one-man shows at the Vancouver 
Art Gallery, and has exhibited for a series of 
years at the annual presentations of the 
Manitoba Society of Artists, as well as the 
spring exhibitions of the Ontario Society of 
Artists, in 1938 and 1939. 


Can Furniture be Made of Cardboard 2 


Many manufacturers and retailers and a few 
designers themselves glibly assume that the prime 
function of the industrial designer is to add sales 
appeal through enhancing the appearance of 
existing products. While this is one aspect of the 
designer’s work, it is only a superficial one, and 
by no means his most essential function. 

Already, twenty or more years ago, designers 
were being used to improve not only the appear- 
ance but also the function of useful objects. They, 
for example, devised handles which were easier 
to grip, and kettles which no longer scalded the 
user with steam. These were small things in them- 
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selves, but they opened the eyes of the manu- 
facturer to a world where the customer was 
considered as a rational creature whose needs 
could be measured and predicted in national 
terms. From these beginnings the contemporary 
profession of industrial design has moved into 
broader fields, in which research to meet future 
needs becomes of equal importance to creating 
changes in design to increase immediate sales. 
Successful industrial design is, of course, based 
not on inspiration alone, but also on finding out 
facts; research is fundamental to the job. The 
truth of this in relation to the possibility of 
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designing cheaper furniture to meet Canadian 
needs appears in this example of a cardboard chair 
made experimentally by several Canadian students 
at the Institute of Design in Chicago. They were 
students holding scholarships given by the Na- 
tional Industrial Design Committee, Ottawa. 

| was one of this group. The general problem, 
w at first given us, was the problem of a chair 
which could be produced in large quantities at 
arelatively low cost, within the existing industrial 
framework. Consideration of chairs already on 
the market served only to emphasize the existing 
need for a light-weight inexpensive product. 

Cardboard, compared to plywood or light 
metals, is a remarkably cheap material to procure 
wid it is also readily available in Canada. That 
was why it was chosen for this experiment. 
Lamination was selected as the method of fabri- 
cation. Several layers of fibreboard, when lamin- 
ated with a plastic adhesive, had considerable 
strength, and were easily formed into bent shapes 
by the students in the workshop of the school. 

The chair pictured here, which is a combina- 
tion of cardboard and metal, was only one of 
various models. Yet it and the other designs, 
while only done as school projects, could be 
devised for mass production. They also indicate 
how other materials such as fibre-glass, textiles 
and plastics can likewise be exploited. 

But as a Canadian one thinks mainly of the 
possibilities of cardboard, which is a product in 
which our forest resources are utilized to a most 
efficient degree. 

These chairs provide only one illustration: 
tables, chests of drawers all could be made in simi- 
lar fashion from cardboard. What is needed now 
is further investigation and research and then 
ultimate application on a commercial basis of 
these experiments. 

Furniture designers should move forward into 
newer uses of Canadian materials in which there 
will be less waste and greater efficiency. Yet the 
designer cannot function without industry, and so 
perhaps it is the manufacturers themselves who 
should look through the glass door of the sales 
department, past the sales graphs of yesterday, 
to the broader view of how present raw resources 
can be both developed and at the same time con- 
served by more economical types of design. 


Joan Rosinson 


Above: Moulded cardboard seat and back 
Centre: Metal legs and supporting frame 


Below: The completed chair 
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Proposed new building for Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. Architects: 


and Morris, Toronto. 


Behind the Scaffolding — A Critical Preview 
of Official Architecture in Ottawa 


The purpose and necessity of the 50 year plan for the development of Ottawa are now beiny 
explained to the people of Canada by means of booklets, films and displays distributed by the 
information office of the National Capital Planning Committee in Ottawa. 
model showing the city, as it is supposed to be a half century from now, bas been on a tou 
But this model only gives the broadest indication of what individual building 
will be like. Those who have wondered about the future architecture of Ottawa are nox 
anxiously observing the construction details of several nex 


of the country. 


work has already started. As Ottawa, according to the planner’s predictions, is to become the 
show place of Canada, the character of these buildings, as well as of the new 
Bridge, will be of interest to all of us and particularly to those whose concern is 


and designers. 
public. 


accepted design for the proposed new 
Corporation. 


later in our correspondence columns. 


\ 1945 we heard that a plan for our National 

Capital was to be prepared under the direc- 
tion of M. Jacques Greber. We regretted that 
no Canadian was considered worthy of this 
exciting task; but M. Greber’s reputation 
assured us that he would produce bold and 
imaginative proposals. And now that M. 
Greber’s task is largely accomplished it is our 
turn; for it is left to Canadians to produce the 
buildings which will make the plan a reality. 

It has not been easy for the public to form 
a critical judgment of the plan—in spite of 
all the money that has been lavished upon its 
display. The public has marvelled and has, on 
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This magazine is anxious to solicit comments from its readers on this subject 
and we therefore reproduce in this issue those few drawings which have so far been made 
Although the new Printing Bureau is now under construction, no perspective drawing 
of it is as yet available. On the other hand, we are able to present a drawing of the recently 
headquarters of the Central Mortgage and Housing 
We also print below a thoughtful statement on this subject by an Ottawa 
architectural critic who wishes to remain anonymous. 


In fact, an elaborate 
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Mackenzie King 
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We hope to reproduce other comments 


the whole, been inclined to be sceptical that 
such an ambitious scheme could be carried 
out. As a nation we are highly trained 
caution and compromise. Particularly we have 
marvelled that such a scheme should have 
been sponsored by the late Prime Minister, 
himself the master of compromise. 

We have suspended judgment until there 
has been some physical accomplishment. 
Would it turn out that as the result of all 

these drawings and cardboard models there 
would arise in Ottawa some public buildings 
of true distinction set in gracious spaces— 
buildings that would be a pleasure to work 
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in and which would in some way express the 


vitality and destiny of our great country? For 
though it is true that the plan concerns itself 
with both living places and working places, 
yet the keynote of the whole scheme is the 
disposition ‘of the government buildings which 
must indeed be the focus of a capital city. 
And now at several points in the city there 
are to be seen excavations and building works 
in progress. 1 Yow we may be more specific in 
our judgments as the plan begins to take 
shape. There are the D.V.A. building on Wel- 
lington Street, the Printing Bureau in Hull, 
the C.M.H.C. building on the Montreal Road, 
the Prime Minister's residence on Sussex 
Street and the new Mackenzie King Bridge. 
Surprisingly enough at this critical stage 
of accomplishment we find that the work of 
our designers has not been fully revealed to 
the public. Only the sketchiest of sketches 
have been released to the press and it is on the 
basis of this inadequate evidence that we are 
compelled to offer criticisms. It is indeed 
difficult to understand why, at this important 
stage of accomplishment when public funds 
are to be expended and the actual character 
of future Ottawa is being established, the 
proposals of our designers should be so wrap- 
ped in secrecy. Did experience in displaying 
the Greber plan indicate that, after all, the 
public is not interested? Or are our senior 
government officials so satisfied that they have 
commissioned the right kind of buildings? 
Or are they perhaps afraid that they have 
made mistakes that must be covered up? 
Before commenting on the designs of these 
buildings as they have been illustrated it is 
necessary to explain the point of view from 


construction. 


which these criticisms are made. We must 
start with some general conceptions of what 
constitutes good design for public buildings 
in Ottawa in 1951. 

To begin with, of course, a building must 
fulfil in a practical manner the needs of those 
who are going to work in it. There must be 
light and space and the necessary mechanical 
equipment. In addition to these purely func- 
tional requirements a building, as an architec- 
tural work of art, must express its purpose 
and something of the character of the people 
and the times for which it has been built. It 
might be argued that in the interests of public 
economy a government building should be 
judged ‘solely on its efficiency; but most 
people undoubtedly expect their government 
buildings to have a certain additional quality 
of symbolism. As a nation we are not poor 
and we are willing to spend some money that 
our Capital may have a stately bearing. 

Now it very often happens that a simple 
unpretentious building, which aims to do no 
more than fulfil a practical function in a 
simple way, acquires a kind of modesty, charm 
and distinction which is not achieved by a 
building with more architectural ostentations. 
The difficulty about designing important 
public buildings originates in the fact that 
the designer and his sponsor feel obliged to 
express the undoubted importance of the 
building by the introduction of architectural 
ostentations. 

In the design of public buildings, Canada 
has had its share of deceits, banalities and 
vulgarities—legislative buildings, city halls and 
public offices which have been tricked up to 
look like classical temples, renaissance palaces, 


Allward and Gouinlock, Toronto. 
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New building for Department of Veterans Affairs, one section of which is already under 
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chateaux on the Loire, Georgian institutions 
and other historic masterpieces. Frequently 
the proportions of windows, the heights and 
shapes of rooms, the entrances and communi- 
cations have been distorted from their most 
practical forms in order to accommodate 
such architectural embellishments borrowed 
from other centuries and other lands. Canada 
has not been alone in the inheritance of this 
eclectic and expensive tradition from the 
Victorian age. As a consequence thoughtful 
architects throughout the world have come 
to the conclusion that such an approach has 
lent neither efficiency nor architectural dig- 
nity to the design of public buildings. 


But, if it no longer seems appropriate to use 
the period costumes of the classical, Gothic, 
renaissance and Georgian ages, in what way 
can these buildings be given the touch of 
grace and distinction which will lift them 
from the commonplaces of mere functional 
office buildings? That is the problem. Per- 
haps there is no solution which everyone w ill 
regard as satisfactory. Yet it is from the sincere 
attempt to solve this problem that there will 
gradually evolve the architectural forms 
characteristic of this period. Every architect 
in Europe and America who is doing import- 
ant and distinguished work is involved in the 
attempt to find an architecture which will 
express our own age as the classical, mediaeval 
and renaissance architects discovered their 
own modes of expression. This struggle for 
artistic honesty has started with a return to 


Remodelling of existing structure to form the official 
residence of Canadian prime ministers. Architects: 
Allward and Gouinlock, Toronto. 


simple structural forms, using steel, concrete 
and glass in the same spirit with whicl: the 
ancient Greeks used marble and the Gothic 
builders used limestone and wood. 

The younger generation of Canadian archi- 
tects is raised with an intense and eager inter- 
est in this characteristic problem of their 
times. They are not taught to ape the styles 
of other ages but to approach the design of 
new buildings in a new country with direct- 
ness and artistic integrity. In this they are in 
the distinguished company of those architects 
in other countries whose works are receiving 
respectful attention. 

This, then, provides the point of view from 
which we must criticise the designs of the 
buildings to be erected in Ottawa. Of those 
buildings, of which we have seen the designs 
in sketch form, one is in the Georgian style 
and another is in a bastard version of the 
classical and chateau styles. Perhaps any 
further comment is superfluous. Architectur- 
ally these buildings are unimportant. They are 
dead before they have been built. 

M. Jacques Greber provided us with a bold 
and imaginative plan. Somewhere along the 
road toward its fulfilment it is evident that 
the cold and cautionary hand of the govern- 
ment official has been at work. For there is 
nothing in these buildings which expresses 
the outlook of the present generation of 
architects. How did it happen? What can be 
done that it will not happen again? 
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You are cordially invited 
to the opening of our 


New Gallery 


Believing in the future of Canada 
and in an ever increasing interest in 
Art we felt that we should contribute 
towards making Montreal one of the 
Art Centres on this continent. We 
have therefore built a spacious and 


modernly equipped Art Gallery. 


On three floors, in twelve show- 
rooms and a library will be displayed 
paintings by outstanding Canadian, 
American and European artists. Also 
for sale will be important works by 


Old Masters. 


Since our main interest is to encour- 
age contemporary Canadian artists we 
are showing, on the occasion of the 
opening of our new building, on a 
special exhibition floor, recent paint- 


ings by Goodridge Roberts. 


DOMINION GALLERY 


1438 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST 
MONTREAL 


Ideal for close work 
—reading or sewing. 


Light can be pointed 
in any direction. 


SUNSPOT 
LUMINAIRES 


Made with permanent, 
patented ‘“‘Alumilite’’ 
finish—will not tarnish, 
flake or chip. 


Ideal for 
useasa 
sun lamp 


or 
heat lamp 


Directional lighting — 
wherever you need it 
for close work or for 
relaxed reading. De- 
signed for beauty of 
appearance and light- 
ing perfection. Goose- 
neck comes in lengths 
of 2, 12, 18, and 24 
inches. 


For full information, write to 


LIGHTING MATERIALS LIMITED 


803 ERIN STREET WINNIPEG 
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An Art Experiment among Indian Children 


ANTHONY WALSH 


F gd green and brown schoolhouse resting on 
a parched knoll by some green meadows and 
a meandering creek was my home during the 
twelve exciting and creative years I spent among 
the Okanagan Indians in British Columbia. 

Their Reserve was in the peaceful valley of 
Inkameep, cut off from the bustling life of the 
main Okanagan Valley by a series of hills and a 
swiftly-running river. The hundred or so people 
living on this Reserve owned large herds of sleek, 
white-faced cattle, numbers of well-bred horses, 
had excellent gardens and bountiful orchards, 
and they enjoyed good hunting and fishing. They 
should have been a happy people, but they were 
not. Why? you may ask,—because their white 
neighbours looked upon them as members of a 
dirty and decadent race. 


Photo: National Museum of Canada 
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I gave much thought to how these native 
people might be given back their pride of race 
and also how the white people might be educated 
to drop their attitude of intolerance. 

One day, while hiking through the surround- 
ing hills, | came upon some pictographs that had 
withstood countless summer suns and winter 
blizzards. These crude illustrations depicted a 
hunter shooting a deer, a fish, a few birds, some 
stars and a sun. Then the idea came in a flash— 
I'd attempt to bring about an improvement in 
racial relationships through the medium of art. 

Some days later, | suggested to the older boys 
that if they got their ponies we could ride over 
the hills and make sketches of the rock paintings. 
They agreed and while they were engrossed 
in sketching, | took some tracings and photos. 
The next step was the arranging of the most 
pleasing of these motifs on the upper parts of the 
black-boards. The children became greatly inter- 
ested and within a few days began to bring 
examples of Okanagan Indian art to the school- 
such as baskets made from corn husks, beadwork 
and a small drum. 

But it was not until we were making plans 
for the Christmas concert that the art venture 
really established itself. We decided to use the 
whole of one black-board for a Nativity scene. 
Then I asked them if they would like to make 
it an Indian scene. Suppose, I suggested, that the 
birth of Christ had taken place in the Okanagan 
Valley, what would have been the setting? 

The youngsters looked somewhat puzzled. 
“Would you have a cave in your picture?” | 
asked. They replied that although there were 
caves in the Valley, their forefathers had lived 
mostly in lodges covered with mats made from 
tules or bulrushes. 

“All right, we'll have a lodge. What else?” 

“Well, Mary and Joseph would have been 
dressed in deerskin, and the Baby would have 
been laced to a carrying board. And the board 
would have been decorated with designs of dyed 
porcupine quills.” 

“And what about the animals?”, I asked. 

“Well,” they said, “instead of having an ox 
or an ass, we'd “have a moose, a deer and a 
mountain sheep.” 

“And would you have any birds?” 

“Yes, an owl, some chickadees and quail.” 

“Good, now go to the black-boards and do 
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some quick sketches, just to give us some idea 
of what your pictures will look like.” 

They trooped to the boards and there was 
much concentration, the odd giggle, and much 
erasing of faulty lines. 

The most interesting sketch was done by 
Francis Baptiste, whose Indian name is Sis-hu-lk, 
which in English means “Moving Around”. For 
when he was an infant, he was constantly on the 
move and all but drove his grandparents insane 
by getting lost. 

The youngsters were so delighted with their 
sketches that they begged to be allowed to make 
some Christmas cards of the same subject. One 
of these was seen by an artist who suggested 
that Sis-hu-Ik do a large painting and send it to 
one of the Royal Drawing Society’s exhibitions 
in London, England. The boy’s grandmother 
co-operated by giving him a piece of tanned 
deerskin, and he took great pains painting a 
replica of the original sketch upon it. 

As the schoolroom was so small, the garage 
had to be turned into a studio, and it was here 
that most of his creative work was carried out. 
Ten days before the painting was to leave, some- 
one discovered that the bush-tailed rats had 
made a raid on the studio and had chewed large 
pieces out of Sis-hu-lk’s painting. There was 
great resentment on the part of everyone. But, 
while the rest of the school concentrated on the 
setting of traps to catch the marauders, the 
young artist worked overtime to complete an- 
other picture. It was not quite dry when it was 
despatched to London, where it was awarded a 
bronze star and received much favourable pub- 
licity in the English press. 

When the news of this award reached the 
Reserve there was great rejoicing, and a few of 
the older people, who in the beginning had been 
very reticent, now came forward and offered 
valuable information about the customs and 
costumes of their forebears. Then, for the first 
time in their lives, the children heard about the 
mode of travel, types of winter and summer 
dwellings, and the various methods of hunting 
and fishing used by their ancestors. The girls 
were particularly interested in the details of the 
making of medicines, the gathering of roots and 
berries, and the drying of fish, meat and roots. 

Some of this knowledge of other days was used 
by Sis-hu-lk in his next picture, Indian Boys in 
Training. This was an ambitious undertaking. It 
consisted of six separate studies of action, such as 
paddling a canoe, riding bareback a pinto pony, 
spearing a salmon, all of which had to be blended 
into one picture. 


Sis-hu-lk’s painting of the Nativity 


Opposite: Okanagan Indian woman 


This painting so impressed the judges when 
it was sent to England that they arranged for it 
to be taken to Buckingham Palace where it was 
seen by the King and Queen. It was then ac- 
quired by the Royal Drawing Society—the first 
Canadian painting to be included in their per- 
manent collection. 

A year later, I took a collection of the chil- 
dren’s art to London, Paris, Dublin and Glasgow. 
It was viewed with interest by artists and teachers 
of child art. 

The Canadian Junior Red Cross then arranged 
for it to be shown in some of the other capitals 
of Europe. Again it was highly praised, and the 
children received many letters of appreciation. 

From then on, art became the core of the 
curriculum. This does not mean that other 
subjects were neglected, rather they were en- 
hanced, for you cannot have vigorous discussions 
about art without making use of the English 
language. Compositions which had always been 
unpopular became acceptable when brightened 
by the addition of pen and ink sketches. Tables 
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and health rules were more easily remembered 
by painting birds and animals clad in gay and 
fantastic human attire. A great deal of enthusiasm 
was thus channelled into constructive projects, 
especially when the older children volunteered 
to assist in the planning of pictorial compositions. 

There was also some fascinating work done in 
the making of dyes. Rocks and wood embers, 
after being pounded to dust, were then mixed 
with fish oil. Berries, roots and bark were also 
gathered, boiled for a certain length of time, 
then left to simmer before mixing with mordants 
to make them fast. 

The crowning point of the art project was 
the execution of six large studies tracing the 
gradual change which took place in the Oka- 
nagan Valley after the coming of the white man. 
These panels showed variously the arrival of the 
Hudson’s Bay traders, the first miners with some 
camels to carry freight, the settlers from the 
British Isles with herds of cattle, thoroughbred 
horses and flocks of sheep, the planting of young 
orchards, the digging of the irrigation ditches, 
the first paddle-steamer on Okanagan Lake and 
the coming of the first train. 

The present-day life of the Reserve was de- 


Photo: 


picted in other sketches. For example, there was 
one of cowboys with Stetson hats, roundiny up 
cattle. All these paintings are now hung on the 
walls of the Okanagan Union Library at Kelowna, 
British Columbia. 

When this undertaking was complete, we were 
ready to hold on the Reserve an exhibition of the 
childrens’ art work and the handicrafts of the 
older people. Invitations were sent throughout 
the Okanagan Valley to a selected list of citizens. 
Then before we realized it, the great day arrived. 

The visitors were eloquent in their praise of 
the talents of the children and the fine crafts- 
manship of the adults. The Indians, although not 
nearly so vocal, were gratified to receive such 
appreciation. The white people, having had their 
eves opened and hearts warmed by what they 
had seen, returned to their communities wiser 
and more thoughtful. They had been made aware 
that the Indians, when given encouragement, 
were in a position to contribute their share to- 
wards Canadian culture. With this realization, 
the barriers of discrimination began to crumble 
and so also did the frustrations of the Indians. 
Art had contributed something towards a better 
understanding of democracy. 


National Museum of Canada 


Okanagan Indian Bag 
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SIMPSON’S Presents 


THE STONELAIN 
COLLECTION 


‘from 
The Associated 


i 


Crafted in the mood of today! Stonelain is an exciting 
achievement in high-fired ceramics, combining stone- 
ware’s durability with porcelain’s texture. The group 
effort of twenty-seven American artists, painters and 
sculptors, each piece of Stonelain is hand crafted and 


individually signed by its designer. Shown in Treasure 
House and exclusive with Simpson’s in Canada. 


4 


Tune to Simpson's Friday Nighi Broadcasts of the Toronto 
Symphony Pop Concerts over the Trans-Canada netw 
of the CBC. 


SIMPSON STORES LOCATED IN TORONTO, LONDON, MONTREAL, HALIFAX, REGINA. MAIL ORDER HOUSES IN TORONTO, 
REGINA, HALIFAX, VANCOUVER. ORDER OFFICES AND AGENCIES FROM NEWFOUNDLAND TO BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
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Mary FILer 


Flowers 
and Sea-Shells 


Water colour 


Collection: 


Louis 
Mublstock, Esq. 


COAST TO COAST IN ART 


Paintings and Drawings by Mary Filer 

As chairman of the exhibition committee of 
the Federation of Canadian Artists, Quebec 
Region, Mary Filer has organized travelling 
exhibitions of Canadian painting and displays 
and lectures for schools. Her own work has also 
been exhibited widely. Her first one-man show 
was held in Edmonton, under the auspices of 
the University of Alberta in 1941, and her second 
toured the major western cities this year. This 
October, she showed some sixty oils, water 
colours, drawings and linoleum block prints at 
the West End Gallery in Montreal. 

With the exception of her medical drawings 
and textile designs, which were not included, 
this exhibition demonstrated the full scope of 
her versatility. Mary Filer is a woman of parts, 
observant, quick to react, clever and witty. But, 
in some of her oils, she strikes me as rather 
heavy-handed, even when she brings her humour 
to bear on her stylized figures, as in The Egg 
Man, who sharcs an eye with a cockerel, The 
Witch and Madonna and Daffodils, which, with 
its one-eyed wink, may be more facetious than 
the painter intended. She is at her best in intimate 
and informal works, like The Bristol Egg, with 
its Easter egg, its gloves and bunch of violets, 
Shells and Oregon Grapes, and her water-colour 
still lifes and flowers. In these, her colour is 
good, her touch light and her rhythm graceful. 
These qualities are to be found when she looks 
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at details of landscape, as in Rock Pool, Shallow 
Water on Rocks, Bamboo Tree and Rock Pool: 
when she works in the larger field, she tends to 
be a little inconsequential. In her pen and ink 
and charcoal drawings, her delight in detail, her 
humorous perception of character and her vir- 
tuosity in the handling of line, suggest that she 
would be an effective illustrator. 


Grant Macdonald holds a One-Man Show 

It is quite right that the name of Grant Mac- 
donald should be associated in the public mind 
with painting redolent of the theatre. For it was 
with sketches of stage people, and their world, 
that he first established himself. But now, as his 
one-man exhibition presented in the spacious 
setting of the new Laing Fine Art Galleries in 
Toronto demonstrated, there are broader grounds 
for attention to his artistic purposes. 

The paintings, done in a variety of media, were 
essays in an idiom veering close to the abstract, 
and a substantial number were successful. The 
drawing was fine, the colour sense imaginative, 
and provided Mr. Macdonald can free himself 
more thoroughly of the thrall of the theatre, his 
future as a creative artist seems assured. 


Announcing a Poster Competition 
for Young Artists 

To stimulate the production of new and original 
tourist posters for Canada and to encourage 
young artists, Les Amis de l’Art has announced 
a competition open to all Canadian citizens be- 
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tween the ages of 16 and 30. The first prize will 
be two hundred dollars and the second, one 
hundred dollars. Roland-Hérard Charlebois, 
Director of the Montreal Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
is president of the competition and the jury will 
consist Of Raoul Bonin and Albert Cloutier, 
artists; Wilfrid DuCap of the Tourist School; 
Claude Melangon, Assistant Director of Public 
Relations, Canadian National Railways, and 
Robert Ayre, editor and art critic. 

All subjects according with the spirit of the 
competition will be permitted, except those with 
religious or political implications, and there are 
no restrictions as to colours or techniques. The 
posters are to be 20 by 15 inches, framed in 
white cardboard passe-partout, with a 33 inch 
margin on all sides except the bottom, which 
should be 44 inches. 

Each artist may submit three pieces and all 
must be original. Exhibits must be signed with 
a pseudonym and number. These must be writ- 
ten on the outside of an envelope containing the 
competitor’s name and address and the answers 
to a brief questionnaire. 

The posters will be received at Louis-Hippolyte 
School, 4225 Berri Street, Montreal, from January 
15 to February 1, 1951. Announcement of the 
winners will be made on February 21. Copies of 
the questionnaire may be had from Miss Jeannette 
Bergeron, General Secretary, Les Amis de l’Art, 
3815 Calixa-Lavalée Avenue, Montreal. 


New Art Galleries for Sherbrooke Street 
Sherbrooke Street, which has been rapidly 
developing into another Fifth Avenue, is also 
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The Two Great Lights 


Egg-tempera 
Included in the recent 
exhibition by this 
New Brunswick artist 
at the 

George Binet Gallery, 
New York 


becoming Montreal’s 57th Street. Some months 
ago, Mrs. R. Millman opened her West End 
Gallery, not far from the gates of McGill Uni- 
versity, and at the end of October another 
gallery was opened, just across the street. This 
is run by the artist, Agnes Lefort. The first 
exhibition held here was sponsored by L’Asso- 
ciation de la Jeunesse Liberale; it consisted of 
Robert La Palme’s History of War and History 
of Medicine; this was followed by an exhibition 
of paintings and drawings by Henry Eveleigh. ae 


Now Dr. Max Stern has moved his Dominion 
Gallery from St. Catherine Street to Sherbrooke, 
almost opposite the Museum of Fine Arts and 
next door to the Watson Art Galleries, which 
have been there for many years. The first exhi- 
bition in his new premises is of the work of 
Goodridge Roberts. 


The new Dominion is the most ambitious of 
all these projects. In going up to Sherbrooke 
Street, Dr. Stern has remodelled and extended 
one of the stately old high-ceilinged houses there 
and he has three floors of galleries. 


Four large galleries and two halls on the 
ground floor are used for nineteenth century 
works and contemporary Canadian painting. Old 
masters are shown in the two galleries and hall 
on the second floor, and there are two library 
rooms. The lighting is by projector lenses which 
illuminate the walls and the pictures and elimi- 
nate the now old-fashioned individual lights over 
pictures. 
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Paintings from the Vollard Collection 

Ambroise Vollard obtained international fame 
as a dealer who was far-sighted enough to have 
become one of the first patrons of Cézanne, 
Degas, Gauguin, Renoir, Rouault and Picasso. 
He died in 1939. One year later, as the Germans 
invaded Paris, his collection was shipped to the 
United States but, while on the high seas, was 
seized by the British Admiralty on the suspicion 
that the Germans might have connived at sending 
it to New York. From Bermuda it was moved 
to Ottawa for safe keeping and remained there 
in storage until the French courts this year settled 
certain litigation arising out of the Vollard will. 
About one third of the paintings then became 
the property of Vollard’s sisters, Mlles. Jeanne 
and Leontine Vollard. With their permission, 
the National Gallery of Canada showed this part 
of the collection in Ottawa during November 
and has arranged for it to be presented during 
December and January at the Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts, the Art Gallery of Toronto and the 
Winnipeg Art Gallery. 


The Work of Ten Younger French Painters 
on View 

Little is known in Canada of the work of 
French painters of the newest generation. Actu- 
ally the more famous masters of the School of 
Paris are all elderly men today and even those 
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we ence considered to be among the younger 
painters, artists like Marchand and Gromaire, are 
well into middle age now. 

This winter we, however, have an opportunity 
of seeing a group of paintings by French artists 
under forty. This is in the exhibition called 
“Paris, New Painters”, which has been arranged 
by the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. Ten 
painters are included, of whom Buffet is about 
the only one already known on this continent, 

The exhibition will remain in Montreal until 
the end of December. Then in January it will 
be shown at the Provincial Museum in Quebec 
and its tour may be continued afterwards in 
other centres. 


Generous Prizes offered for Designs in 
Aluminum and Wood for Home or Garden 

Seeking to unearth new talent which can be 
employed in the better designing of consumer 
goods, the National Gallery of Canada, in co- 
operation with the National Industrial Design 
Committee, has launched an important contest 
in this field. Competitors are to submit designs 
for normal living requirements, either in aluminum 
or wood. Three prizes will be awarded in each 
classification, the first in each case to be $2,500, 
the secord $1,500 and the third $1,000. 

Designs should be sent to the Industrial Design 
Division, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, on 


A Sea Captain Turned Painter 


The popular decorative art of the nineteenth 
century as it bas come down to us on canal 
barges, merry-go-rounds and circus vans has re- 
cently received much attention in both American 
and English publications. That we have at least 
one original example of equal interest in Canada 
can be seen from this photograph of a wall 
painting which was uncovered a few years ago 
in the Mount Julian Hotel, Stoney Lake, Ontario. 
It was done between 1870 and 1880 by a certain 
Captain Clague, who had retired to this district 
after a life-time spent at sea. Its details are said 
to have been based on memories of his travels. 
The local legend adds that these panels, each of 
which is eight inches square, were painted in 
what was then the bar-room of the hotel in 
payment for hts “wee drop taken”. 
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Encar Decas. Chevaux de Courses. Pastel. 


or before March 15, 1951. Designs should be 
original, and must conform to such basic prin- 
ciples as convenience in handling, simplicity and 
grace in appearance, durability, harmonious re- 
lationship of all parts, as well as ease of produc- 
tion. Sufficient detail must be provided, in order 
that a prototype may be made. If possible, sketches 
showing the various stages in the development 
of the design should accompany the entry. Win- 
ning entries will remain the property of the 
designer, but the Committee retains the right to 
exhibit and otherwise publicize the winning 
designs. 

The competition is open to any Canadian citi- 
zen, with the exception of members of the Com- 
mittee. 

Judges will include Ernest Cormier, architect 


Vollard collection 


and engineer, Montreal; L. V. Randall, industrial 
banker and professor of art, University of Mon- 
treal, Montreal; J. K. E. Cox, chief of sales 
development engineering, Aluminum Company 
of Canada, Toronto; W. J. Le Clair, secretary- 
manager of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Ottawa; Serge Chermayeff, director of 
the Institute of Design, Chicago. 


Copies of the regulations can be obtained by 
writing to the Industrial Design Division, Na- 
tional Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


A Mile of Pictures 

For a long time Hamilton has urgently needed 
a new art gallery. On two crucial counts existing 
facilities are inadequate. They aren’t fire-proof 
(which means the local public is denied import- 
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ant travelling exhibitions), and they are far too 
small. A growing collection of art works requires 
sufficient viewing space. 

Recently, public spirited Hamiltonians con- 
cluded the day had arrived where the obvious 
remedy was the only one. A first-class building 
site was available and the municipal authorities 
were anxious to help. Still lacking, however, were 
the substantial funds necessary for a new build- 
ing. Out of this emerged an intelligently con- 
ceived building fund campaign. 

But in Hamilton, as elsewhere, it was import- 
ant to arouse the personal interest of as many as 
possible of the citizens. Then the lively Women’s 
Auxiliary of the gallery hit on a happy idea. 
Why not have a sort of unofficial art week late in 
September, and let good painting do its own 
talking? 

And that is how the “Mile of Pictures” origi- 
nated. Important Canadian painters right across 
the country were asked to contribute works, 
priced at figures not in excess of one hundred 
dollars. These, in turn, were displayed for a 
week in local shop windows for all to see. Thus 
a number of people, who had never seen inside 
a gallery, were seduced into looking at art. The 
results were fine. By the end of that week a 
substantial number of paintings had been sold, 
and the objective for the building fund had been 
more than half met. 


Vancouver Art Treasures 

Many months ago the Vancouver Art Gallery 
decided to open its autumn season with an exhi- 
bition which would awaken some cultural pride 
in the city. It was to be of art works owned and 
lent by local citizens. So a search for buried 
treasure began. 

The final result was a collection of works— 
paintings, sculpture, a tapestry and even two suits 
of armour—dating from the early sixteenth cen- 
tury and up to, but exclusive of, the impressionist 
movement in the nineteenth century. There had 
been no intention of presenting a historical sur- 
vey of the period; the surprise was that so many 
schools and styles were represented. The exhibi- 
tion revealed a strong local taste for the intimate 
and naturalist Dutch paintings of the seventeenth 
century: Hobbema, Ruisdael, Brouwer, van 
Goyen, van de Velde, van de Capelle, and many 
others were well represented. Popular too were 
many of the English and French precursors of 
the impressionists: Daubigny, Corot, Jongkind, 
Boudin, Monticelli, Turner. 


What were the unique discoveries? Periiaps 
stunning female portrait by Schaufelein, a German 
painter of the turn of the sixteenth centur\ and 
a pupil of Diirer, a little panel painting with all 
the abstract beauty of colour and line to satisfy 
the most astringent modern taste; a moving study 
of an old man’s head of the School of Tintoretto; 
a charming and fantastic Orpheus and the Animals 
by Roelandt Savery, 1576-1639, of Flanders. Or 
you might have preferred the monumental yet 
poignant Madonna and Child with St. John by 
Jacopo Pontormo or the Art Dealer by Jan 
Siberechts, Flemish painter of the seventeenth 
century, a charming epitome of a people’s taste 
for things material. 

The exhibition had a tremendous popular suc- 
cess. During the four weeks that it was on view, 
it was visited by more than 12,000 people, several 
times the usual monthly attendance, and a printed 
catalogue was sold out before the display was 
over. A similar loan exhibition is now planned 
for the future, this to be of more contemporary 
works from local private collections. 


Appointed to Important Posts in Winnipeg 

Considerable vigour is being injected into art 
activities in Winnipeg these days. The art gallery 
there is embarking on an expanded programme 
under the guidance of a new director, Alvin C. 
Eastman, who was appointed to the post this 
November. He was formerly with the Pasadena 
Art Institute in California. 

Then there is the consolidation of effort in art 
education which was recently announced by 
A. H. Gillson, president of the University of 
Manitoba. This, he states, “represents a fusion 
between the efforts, hitherto independent, of the 
Winnipeg School of Art and the University of 
Manitoba. . ” 

He adds: “Under an agreement between its 
Board of Directors, the Provincial Government 
and the University, the Winnipeg School of Art 
has now become associated with the University 
as ‘The University of Manitoba School of Art. 
Concurrently with this, a new programme of 
instruction in the Fine Arts, within the University 
curricula and leading to a degree, is being intro- 
duced.” 

The art school, however, will not be moving 
to the university campus; it will continue to 
occupy its old ard more convenient quarters in 
mid-town Winnipeg. Appointed director of the 
school is William Ashby McCloy, who taught 
formerly at Drake and Wisconsin Universities in 
the United States. 
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Still Life. 


Musée de la Province de Quebec. Plate from Vhe Growth of Canadian Painting. 


Courtesy: William Collins Sons and Co. Ltd. 


NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


PICTURES AND PATTERN MAKING BY 
CHILDREN. By R. R. Tomiinson. 144 pp. + 250 
illustrations (25 in full colour). London: Studio 
Publications Ltd. 30/-. 

Although this book makes its first appeal to teachers 
of art, it is the kind of book that anyone who has 
children, is interested in children, who enjoys pic- 
tures and pattern, can pore over with profit and 
delight. This reviewer recommends it, in this order: 
to all teachers from kindergarten specialists to prin- 
cipals for the enjoyment of children’s paintings and 
the enlargement of their horizons; to all parents so 
that they, too, may enjoy and understand more 
about their own children; and to all art teachers 
for these features as well as the scholarly and helpful 
analyses of native talent, modern tendencies, aims and 
methods, principles and their application. 

It is, however, not a new book, but a revised 
edition of Picture Making by Children, first published 
in 1934, and quickly sold out. The new arrangement 
of the illustrations is an improvement. The pictures 
are charming and delightful from the gorgeous Tom 
Cat by Timothy, aged ten, which adorns the cover, 
to the sensitive Milking by a fifteen-year-old from 


the famous Eothen School at Caterham. R. R. Tom- 
linson is Senior Inspector of Art in the London 
County Council Schools, and is internationally ack- 
nowledged as a recognized authority in the field of 
education. G. Paice Pinneo 


CANADIAN ART. By Graham Mclnnes. 140 pp. + 
31 plates + 6 in colour. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada Ltd. $4.00. 

It has been said that criticism is easy and art, 
difficult. But the fallibility of the critics has for so 
long exceeded that of the artists—ours being no 
exception—that we would rather have this statement 
in reverse or, at least, have the two terms come out 
even. Of course art always comes first; sound appre- 
ciation follows with some delay. Yes, but how long 
can the delay be? Good Canadian writing on art is 


-of very recent date, whereas we have produced art 


worthy of critical comment as far back as colonial 
times. It seems then that criticism requires, in the 
same way as art itself does, considerable time and 
reshaping before any degree of conviction can be 
reached. 

Graham McInnes has just published Canadian Art, 
an account of the general growth of the visual arts in 
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our country from the very earliest times up to 1950, 
in which he covers the liberal arts as well as the 
applied arts. Is it a sign that we have come of age? 
We trust that it is. 

Back in 1939, the same author gave us A Short 
History of Canadian Art. This survey of our artistic 
accomplishments happened to coincide with such an 
upsurge of creativeness in the visual arts that, after 
eleven years, Mr. McInnes has felt compelled to re- 
write the original work in order to bring his rapidly 
expanding subject up to date. 

No one so far in covering the history of Canadian 
art has showed such a synthetical approach, with such 
a feeling for values and with so fine a sense of pro- 
portion. Casting a far-reaching eye through time and 
space, this writer has overlooked surprisingly little, 
especially when one considers that he was studying 
a very decentralized group of artists scattered be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

All the determining factors are here vividly related 
with a deep feeling for life and the author skilfully 
weaves his facts into a complex pattern of criss- 
crossing lines of influence. This gives his book a rare 
organic quality. 

This moving story of those often discouraging 
efforts to communicate the spirit through form in a 
country so alien to it as ours should promote a more 
genuine understanding between artists and public. It 
should also enable any Canadian reader, whether 
French or English speaking, to grasp something more 
of the essence of his own being as a Canadian. 

Regretfully enough, 37 illustrations are a_ bare 
minimum for such an important book, and_ this 
limitation in number is not improved by the poor 
quality of the colour reproductions. 

A list of art institutions and public collections, a 
chronological table, a selected list of artists and a 
bibliography are added at the end of the book and 
these will prove extremely helpful to all readers and 
especially to students of Canadian art. 

Jacoues G. pe ToNNANCOUR 


THE GROWTH OF CANADIAN PAINTING. 
By Donald W. Buchanan. 112 pp. + 64 plates + 16 
in colour. London and Toronto: Collins. $5.00. 
Mr. Buchanan has turned a roving and penetrating 

eye on the state of Canadian painting and amid a 

profusion of provocative and stimulating judgments, 

the wonder is not that one occasionally disagrees, but 
that one does it so seldom. The essays are concise 
and revealing, striking a happy line between a dis- 
cussion of the artist’s personality and a purely critical 
approach to his work. The essays on Carr, Varley, 

Milne and Roberts, for example, are particularly good. 
I, however, think the paintings of Lismer and 

Brandtner have not been accorded the same critical 

consideration as those of some artists of lesser stature, 

and I believe that Lismer has not been treated from 
the same point of view as others in his group. For 

example, surely Lismer’s impressionism in 1912-13 

was as important as Jackson’s to their circle at the 

same time. (Page 27). They both got it in Europe 
and both came to Toronto within a year of each 
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other. And surely Lismer was also a “pri ‘ipal 
figure” in the Group of Seven? His associatio: with 
them is hardly mentioned, yet his paintings have 
remained through the years probably the most 1 pical 
of the Group fervour and he at least is still pa siting 
with the same creative vigour today. I refer you to 
the colour reproduction of his Rain in the North 
Country, which shows a plastic quality seldom tound 
in Group painting. 

One seems to get the impression from the cli ipter 
on Brandtner that he first painted the Canadian 
landscape “one summer recently” at Georgian Bay, 
but it has been his constant preoccupation sinc his 
Winnipeg days and his series of semi-abstracted 
water colours of the Laurentian mountains show their 
direct contact with nature in an emotional quality 
which is pure expressionism. In fact, Brandtner, 
like Beckmann in the United States, is the leading 
expressionist in his adopted country. ¥ 

It is easy to find minor points to quibble about, 
but let it not obscure the fact that Mr. Buchanan's 
judgment is, on the whole, remarkably sure and his 
selection of artists excellent. 

The treatment of Montreal painters is outstanding 
(though I wonder at the inference that the deriva- 
tion from Picasso is more “absorbed” in Pellan’s work 
than in de Tonnancour’s—Pages 98 and 108). Mr. 
Buchanan’s emphasis on the resurgence of art in Mon- 
treal in the last dozen years, and on John Lyman’s 
tremendous influence in encouraging it, make the last 
half of his book a noteworthy contribution to the 
understanding of contemporary art currents. ‘This 
reviewer lived in Montreal in the beginning of this 
resurgence of painting, and even then the transfer 
of vitality from Toronto to Montreal was quite 
manifest. One very good thing about this book is 
the way in which the words of the painters them- 
selves reveal not only the quality of their own art, 
but the complete difference in outlook and point of 
view between the painters of these two cities. The 
summing up which Mr. Buchanan deftly winds into 
his last chapters gives the impression of keen un- 
exaggerated comment on a movement that is of 
sufficient importance to bring Canadian painting 
once more into the international stream. 

With a few exceptions, notably the monochromes 
of MacDonald and Lismer, the illustrations are all 
well chosen and refreshingly new. I believe that to 
those unfamiliar with Canadian art, a later and freer 
Morrice as a colour frontispiece would have better 
served to prove Mr. Buchanan’s point about Morrice’s 
stature. However, I admire Mr. Buchanan for saying 
in print what everyone thinks—that Morrice is Can- 
ada’s greatest painter. One would hesitate to give 
this accolade to a living artist, but I wonder whether 
future art historians may not rank Milne, with his 
rare sensitivity in both line and colour and his com- 
pletely original treatment of familiar Canadian sub- 
ject matter, even higher, as having made a less deriva- 
tive contribution to art on this continent. 

Mr. Buchanan’s comprehensive survey of the pre- 
sent state of Canadian art is the most important land- 
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mark in the history of Canadian art criticism to date. 
Even his more controversial evaluations deserve 
praise, for Canada has had far too little controversy 
and far too much politeness for a healthy develop- 
ment. 

Eric Newton, in his gracefully written foreword, 
has pointed out that Canadian art has now reached 
maturity and I feel that Canadian art criticism has 
also reached maturity in this penetrating and forceful 
book. E. R. Hunter 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING Vol. 2. 
Matisse, Munch, Rouault. Planned and directed by 
Albert Skira. 152 pp. + 87 colour plates. Geneva: 
Albert Skira. (Canadian Distributors, Burns and 
MacEachren, Toronto). $17.50. 


THE FAUVIST PAINTERS. By Georges Duthuit. 
126 pp. + 19 plates + 16 in colour. New York: 
Wittenborn, Schultz. $6.50. 

Cubism, surrealism, the idealism of non-objective 
art,—all these have had their worshippers and their 
triumphs of fashion in recent years, but now the 
tide seems to be turning. Critics are beginning to 
recall that early in this century there existed another 
important movement which was devoted much less 
to “intellectual painting” and much more to what has 
been called “painters’ painting”. This was fauvism, 
which centred in the early exhibitions of the Salon 
d’Automne in Paris. Its members placed their em- 
phasis on the building up of spatial compositions on 
the picture surface by means of pure colour. Braque, 
Derain, Dufy, Vlaminck were all, for a brief period 
about 1906, doing fauve paintings, Marquet moved 
in this direction much longer, while Matisse, who 
was its leader and the innovator of most of its experi- 
ments, has continued in many important respects, if 
we can believe Duthuit, to be a fauve to this day. 

Early this year, a large retrospective exhibition of 
works by fauve artists was held in Berne, Switzer- 
land. Then during the summer the movement was 
given equal honour at the Biennale in Venice. An- 
other exhibition has opened in New York this winter. 


These two books will do much to stimulate further 
this revival of interest. The first, Matisse, Munch, 
Rouault, is the second volume in an authorative series 
on the history of modern art as produced by Albert 
Skira with the aid of an international group of 
editors. The other is a translation of a series of essays 
written by Matisse’s son-in-law, George Duthuit. 


The great value of the Skira volumes lies in their 
excellent colour plates. They take up about a third 
of the space; in fact, the publisher tells us that the 
plates were first made and laid out in proper order 
on the pages and afterwards the editorial collaborators 
were asked to fill in the remaining spaces with ex- 
planatory text. The writing as a result is somewhat 
in the condensed style of an encyclopedia. The addi- 
tion of chronological notes on the artists concerned, 
extensive bibliographies and scholarly introductory 
outlines helps to make each of these volumes useful 
works of reference. Only no similar books of know- 


ledge have ever before possessed such superb colour 
plates as these. 

The first half of this particular volume is devoted 
to the fauve movement, while the second part is given 
over to expressionism, and contains interesting essays 
on Rouault and Soutine, among others. Also we read 
how fauvism can be linked to German expressionism 
which made use, to some extent, of its colour theories. 

For those who want to delve more deeply into the 
story of the fauve movement, the translation of 
Duthuit’s book by Ralph Manheim is to be recom- 
mended. After reading it one realizes how tellingly 
the banner of fauvism can still be raised against both 
the cohorts of Picasso and also those, like Derain, 


Winter in Mexico! 


Why not combine an inexpensive and ideal 

winter vacation with stimulating creative work 

in arts and crafts at San Miguel Allende’s 
Escuela de Bellas Artes? 

For an illustrated folder address 
Srirtinc Dickinson, Associate Director 
ESCUELA DE BELLAS ARTES 
Insurgentes 3, 

San Miguel Allende, Gto., Mexico 


CANADIAN A rt 


by Graham McInnes 


An important book for 
art-conscious Canadians, 
this is the first 


attempt to portray 
Canadian art 

on a full and 
comprehensive scale. 
Three centuries and all 
aspects of Canadian art 
are covered, 

with 37 illustrations 
of which six are 
magnificently reproduced 
in full colour. 
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OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE SCULPTURE OF 
NEGRO AFRICA 


By Paul S. Wingert. Dr. Wingert 
covers the whole field of what is 
universally recognized as one of the 
world’s great arts. $5.75 


TIME IN NEW ENGLAND 


106 Paul Strand photographs inte- 
grate: with text from letters, poems, 
diaries, etc. to make up an unmatch- 
able biography of New England. 
$7.00 


ART OF THE NORTHWEST 
COAST INDIANS 

By R. B. Inverarity. The most com- 
plete general collection of this art 


ever published. $12.00 


A Gift which will be Treasured 


THE PICTURE GALLERY 
OF CANADIAN HISTORY 
VOLUME Ill 

By C. W. Jefferys and T. W. McLean. The third 
and last volume of Dr. Jefferys’ series is now 
ready. It covers the period 1830 to 1900. An 
invaluable book for artists, producers of pageants 
and plays, teachers of history and authors. A 
hook which should be in every growing child’s 
library. 


Volumes I, Il, and II1, each, $2.75 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 


who have returned to the “art of the museums — The 


book, however, is composed with an erratic srilli- 
ance, and it needs close study to be thor«.ghly 
appreciated. Writing in a style, which is a: times 
almost Proustian in its stream-of-thought processes, 
Duthuit moves from visual reminiscences into shilo- 
sophy, but then, lest you become too immersed jn 
his more involved literary passages, he sucdenly 
wallops you back into reality by the use of vivid, 
hard-hitting colloquialisms. He can really be abusive, 
too, as when he delivers some body-blows to the 
reputation of Vlaminck. 

His eulogy of fauvism may not be accepted by all, 
But whether you find his general conclusions to be 
prejudiced or not, you will certainly have to admit 
that his passionate narrative is full of aggressive and 
suggestive ideas about painting. Also he brings one 
closer to an intimate understanding of Matisse, as the 
larger part of his book is devoted to incisive probing 
into both the purposes and character of this great 
painter. D.WSB. 


HOW TO SUBDIVIDE. By Harold Spence Sales. 
Designed by Allan Harrison. 44 pp. Ottawa: The 
Community Planning Association of Canada. $1.50. 
This is a manual on an art which has not reached 

a very high estate in Canada, the art of preparing 

land to be built on and lived on. It is beautifully 

and most interestingly got up in three bold colours. 

The text, step by step, takes a specific parcel of 

land, relates it to its urban area, examines its ameni- 

ties and the cost of development and then carefully 
plans its roads, house sites, public spaces and utilities. 

It is published by the Community Planning Asso- 

ciation of Canada, a unique Canadian organization, 

supported, in considerable part, by federal govern- 
ment money, but made up of ordinary Canadians 
who want to see grow a more reasonable and beauti- 
ful urban setting. The author is one of Canada’s 
foremost planning consultants and its leading pro- 
fessor of town planning. It makes no mean contri- 
bution to Canadian art. ANTHONY ADAMSON 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Charles W. Lightbody, Associate Professor of 
History at the University of Saskatchewan, is now 
on leave of absence for a year in New York. 

Anthony Walsh taught on the Okanagan Indian 
Reservation until 1942. He is now doing creative work 
with children for the St. Genesius Players’ Guild in 
Montreal. 


etching press FOR SALE 


Slightly used “Kimber” English 
Etching press, bed 18” x 36”, 
ddéuble geared—fly wheel. Price 
$100. Reeves & Sons Canada 
Limited, 120 Richmond St. West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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THE GROWTH OF CANADIAN PAINTING 


by 
DONALD W. BUCHANAN 


Forty Canadian painters are represented beginning with the pioneers such as 
Paul Kane and continuing to the moderns such as Roberts, Cosgrove and Pellan. 


Superbly printed in England. 
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POSTAGE PAID ANYWHERE IN CANADA 
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THE ART FORUM 


Dear Sir: 

The exhibition of Canadian art now being shown 
at the National Gallery has made a great impression 
here in Washington. As a Canadian one can cer- 
tainly be proud of it. 

The paintings of the Group of Seven are still new 
and exciting to Americans and even inspired an 
editorial in the Washington Star commenting on the 
richness and variety and power of our culture, and 
ended by saying: “Possibly Canada and Canadians 
are a trifle closer to the elemental realities than we 
are south of the border. In any event the show goes 
deep. People will like it.” 

This particular group of paintings seemed to be 
most popular. It is what Americans expect and want 
to find in Canadian painting. In all the press com- 
ments I noticed that great stress was laid on the 
particularly national aspect of the Group and _ its 
influence. Also, there are always those, including 
many Canadians here, who return with enthusiasm to 
these pictures of the parts of the country they know 
and love, but take little interest in the more con- 
temporary works shown. They seem willing to go 
so far as to enjoy Comfort’s Tadoussac (one of the 
most popular pictures in the show) and Goodridge 
Robert's delightful Landscape near Lake Orford, but 
find it very difficult to derive any pleasure from such 
paintings as Simone Beaulieu’s impressive Femme 
Assise dans un Paysage, or Fritz Brandtner’s powerful 
abstraction City from a Night Train. 

Some comments have expressed surprise that the 
later trends in our painting show less national and 
more cosmopolitan influence and that there seem to 
be many distinct parallels with trends in the United 
States. This appears logical enough and, to my mind, 
has demonstrated the real strength of this show. It 
brought out the fact that we have not accepted some 
stereotyped mould but have absorbed many influ- 
ences and produced something original while retain- 
ing the vitality and excitement of twenty years ago. 

The sensitivity of the works shown here of Ogilvie 
and Cosgrove, the subtleties of Lillian Freiman’s two 
wash drawings and Binning’s two canvases, and the 
richness of Pellan’s still life came as a surprise and a 
real pleasure. In this connection, I felt it was a pity 
that Masson was represented by only one painting, 
and I thought that it would have been more interest- 
ing to have had something more gay by Pegi Nichol 
MacLeod, Children with Water Wings being a par- 
ticularly poor choice. 1 would have liked to have 
seen, both from the aesthetic and historical point of 
view, a David Milne done in the °30’s,—either a cabin 
interior or a landscape, rather than the two fantasies. 
His Water Lilies, however, seemed to me one of the 
loveliest things in the show. 

One general impression I received, most surpris- 
ingly, was that we have no satiric painter, and to 
anyone who has watched a current American trend, 
no one painting any real social commentary. 

Quite another aspect is how impressed people here 
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are by the role the National Gallery plays ‘1 the 
encouragement of Canadian painting. There s is to 
be nothing comparable here in the way of  fficial 
government support, either financial or other, se. 
Yours truly. 
ALISON IGN \11EFF, 
Washington, D.C, 


Dear Sirs: 
I am not in the habit of writing letters “‘o the 
editor” and would much rather spend what litte time 
I have, painting, but, according to Mr. Andrew Bell's 
recent attack on painting in Toronto and geierally 
west of Montreal (autumn issue, 1950, Canadiay Art), 
we are really on the spot, and since we are evidently 
blessed with being earnest, diligent, and in some 
measure technically competent and, by God, even 
talented! (I almost forgot that one), I Suppose we 
must just keep on being nice fellows, as he says, and 
forget his charges on the state of painting in Canada. 
This kind of writing is very amusing; indeed, Mr. 
Bell must realize, when he speaks of how men shall 
understand each other, that, during the period of the 
forties, when a new purpose and strength were 
beginning to emerge on the Canadian scene, some of 
us were engaged in other duties, far removed from 
the contemplative attitude of his ivory tower of peace 
and quiet,—we also held no less to a new vision of 
the future. 
Certainly the whole question of sectionalism should 
not be aggravated any further and it continues to 
amaze me when our critic persists in pursuing this 
perpetual comparison between Toronto and Montreal 
and areas east and west. It is not what the true artist 
stands for. It also seems that there are only three 
artists in Toronto who fit into Mr. Bell’s convenient 
little category of producing an adequate standard of 
painting and even these seem to leave some doubt in 
his mind. What exactly is Mr. Bell trying to say? 
Then, it is unfortunate we must resort to some 
sort of retaliation when our critic speaks of the 
creative expression of a personal truth and appealing 
doodles, all submerged in a quagmire of falsehood 
and an advanced state of dreadful decay—ghastly 
picture, isn’t it? In that case might I suggest our 
critic examine himself. 
There certainly is something rotten about the state 
of criticism in Toronto. 
Yours truly, 
SCHAEFER, 
Toronto 

Dear Sirs: 

I wish to commend the magazine very heartily on 
Andrew Bell’s article in the autumn number. Painting 
could and should be better everywhere and good 
hard-hitting constructive criticism is the thing which 
will assist the process most. 

I do not agree that “Painting and propaganda . . . 
don’t mix well.” They have done so very well for a 
very long time. To quote a single example: Daumier. 
But I agree very strongly with Mr. Bell that we 
rightly expect special help from artists today in the 
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Eight months $40.00 


Write for Art Department Prospectus 


THE PROVINCIAL INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY AND ART 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


solution of our problems. It is wrong for them to 
“pull their punches”, for they may do much to lead 
us out of fear and to point the way in life and society. 
Yes, “truth is the quest” and special pleading is 
urgently required. Let it be positive, let it be 
partisan, “disinterested vision” is deadly dull! Painters 
must eschew “detachment” and express themselves 
and explain things and, incidentally, via these means 
they will be doing much towards freeing themselves 
from their “economic shackles”. Let us have “inter- 
ested vision” and ever more really interested critical 


writing. I hope this article is only a beginning. 
Yours truly, 


F. B. Taytor, 


Montreal 
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Sir George 
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of 
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GRUMBACHER 


For over fifty years the name that has 
meant most to artists . 


COLORS . .. . tested 


for brilliance . . . for permanency . . . for 
working quality . . . for satisfaction . . 
there are no finer artists’ colors made than 
those that bear the name 


GRUMBACHER 


BRUSHES . . tested 


for every need . . . for every budget . . 
for every type of art... there is a Grum- 
bacher brush . . . famous the world over for 
workmanship and quality, there is no substitute 
for brushes made by 


GRUMBACHER 


. . tested 

for sketching . . . for painting . . . for draw- 
ing . . . for illustration . . . there are Grum- 
bacher papers, boards and canvases, prepared 
and tested to give the best results with all 
mediums . . . be sure, use 


GRUMBACHER 
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for the latest in artists’ material . . . for the 
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artists’ materials made by 
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